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Within a generation the world has witnessed two 
devastating wars, unparalleled in the long history of 
destruction and suffering. Everywhere free men are 
resolved that today’s struggle will not be merely a 
prelude to an even greater World War III. While 
the United Nations are pressing on to victory we 
are anxious to make certain that that victory will be 
made secure. It is not enough to win the war. We 
must win the peace. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the world 
must be so reconstituted that permanent peace will 
be insured. Within the last year a multitude of plans 
to preserve world peace have been offered. States- 
men, organizations, and individuals have proffered 
their projects on how to secure a new world order 
in which there will be no wars. There has never 
been so much popular discussion and enthusiasm for 
organizing the world for peace as there is today. 

_ Yet plans for world peace are not novel. For over 
six centuries men have offered their projects on how 
to secure permanent peace. Every great war has been 
accompanied by renewed interest in the idea of 
world-peace organization. The fundamental con- 
cepts upon which peace plans are usually based— 
some degree of federation for peace and the pacific 
settlement of international disputes—are old, almost 
as old as the history of war itself. The real begin- 
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nings of the peace idea go back to the ancients and 
were continued in the medieval period. 

Centuries before the dawn of Greek civilization, 
the flourishing states in Egypt and Asia discovered 
that they could amicably arbitrate their disputes. It is, 
however, to the Greek world that we turn for the 
application of the idea of some degree of federation 
for peace. 

The early Greek federations originated in an as- 
sociation of neighboring states. It may be that con- 
tiguous communities came together for protection, 
or for trade, or from a consciousness of blood kin- 
ship, but whatever the practical purposes may have 
been, the states chose as a sanctuary the temple of a 
common deity where periodical festivals were held. 
A religious union of this kind was termed an am- 
phictyony, that is, “dwellers around.” The Delphic, 
or more strictly the Pylaeic-Delphic, Amphictyony, 
which came to include relatively distant communi- 
ties, is the best known of the Greek federations. Its 
origin does not date back farther than late Homeric 
times and its existence can perhaps with safety be 
placed in the ninth century before Christ. 

The league comprised originally twelve tribes in 
the environs of Thermopylae whose paramount duty 
was to preserve inviolate the common sanctuaries of 
Demeter at Anthela and of Apollo at Delphi, the 
latter being more important. Each member took an 
oath never to destroy any city of the Amphictyons, 
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never to divert the bed of any of their rivers and 
not to prevent them from using their running water 
either in time of peace or in time of war. Each 
member swore to take up arms and destroy the 
cities of any people who broke the law. 

The governing body of the Amphictyony was the 
Council, composed in historic times of two delegates, 
hieromnemones, from each of the twelve tribes, each 
hieromnemon being accompanied by two pylagori. 
The latter who were orators and statesmen became 
more important than the former who were usually 
of inferior capacities. The hieromnemones, although 
formally superior, were generally chosen by lot and 
were inexperienced in public speaking and public 
affairs. They thus became secondary to the pylagori 
who were elected. Meetings were held in the spring 
and fall at Delphi and in the same seasons at Ther- 
mopylae. The meeting at Thermopylae followed that 
at Delphi. The membership varied from time to time 
and political prestige shifted in the Amphictyony 
now to one state, now to another, resting with which- 
ever state happened to be uppermost in Greece at 
the time. 

As the Amphictyony was organized primarily for 
the purpose of permitting the free exercise of re- 
ligious activities, the Council meetings were largely 
concerned with preserving and beautifying the two 
sanctuaries. The sanctuary of Apollo was given the 
greater consideration. The Council supervised the 
Treasury, forbade the levying of tolls upon pilgrims 
to the shrine, and required each state to repair its 
own roads leading to Delphi. The meetings of the 
Council were absorbed primarily with the determina- 
tion of religious worship and incidentally with the 
adjustment of quarrels between members. The Coun- 
cil might discuss disputes arising among individuals 
or states of the league. There was, however, no gen- 
eral agreement to arbitrate. At times penalties were 
inflicted but the judgment of the Council was some- 
times defied. The Amphictyony is an illustration of 
the Greek application of federation and arbitration. 

It must not be assumed that the Amphictyonic 
Council sat as a permanent court or that it acted as a 
tribunal for all of the Hellenic world. The prestige 
of the Delphic Amphictyony was greatly lessened 
by two serious inherent weaknesses. First, the Coun- 
cil was not truly representative of all Greece as its 
membership was drawn largely from the environs of 
Thermopylae. As a result, the influence of the Coun- 
cil did not extend beyond the territories of the mem- 
ber states. The political structure of Greece, built 
upon independent city states as units, prevented any- 
thing like a full control being asserted by the Am- 
phictyony. Second, the league fell under the sway 
of the power uppermost in Greece at the time. The 
position of the Council as an impartial tribunal was 
in this way made assailable. The votes in the Coun- 
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cil were reapportioned by Augustus Caesar more in 
accordance with population, but the Amphictyony 
had by that time ceased to have much power. 

Just as the Delphic Amphictyony was not the 
only Amphictyony, so it was not the only arbitral 
institution in Greece. There were also interstatal 
congresses to regulate matters of a sacred nature or 
to obtain permanent commercial rights. Assemblies 
gathered to form alliances or to secure the balance 
of power. The oracle at Delphi was also consulted, 
Among the many leagues which flourished in the 
Hellenic world mention may be made of the 
Achaean, Aetolian, and Beotian leagues, all of 
which employed arbitration as a means of maintain- 
ing peace. 

Federalism flourished in the third century and 
marks an advance over the concept of the city-state, 
for it was an attempt to solve the problem of con- 
flicting local autonomies by the application of a 
larger scale interest. The most important confedera- 
cies were the first and second Athenian leagues and 
the Peloponnesian confederacy. In addition, recourse 
was had to individuals, commissions, and cities not 
league members. Doubtless this practice was quite 
prevalent throughout Greece. The general idea of 
arbitration met with a considerable degree of favor. 
The largest number of arbitral decisions involved 
territorial claims. Another important ground of ap- 
peal to arbitration was the failure of a state to pay 
a sum of money agreed upon in some compact. 

Bérard in De Arbitrio Inter Liberas Graecorum 
Civitates (Paris, 1894), lists seventy-two cases of 
arbitration among the Greek city states. In the later 
and well-known work of Raeder, L’ Arbitrage Inter. 
national Chez les Hellénes (New York, 1912), 
eighty-one cases recorded by the Greeks are cited. It 
would be more exact to say eighty cases, if one dis- 
misses as non-historical his number one case. Raeder 
warns that one should not be carried away by the 
evidence of these cases. He says it was especially the 
Roman authors who had an exaggerated conception 
in this sense. We can be sure that many other in- 
stances went unrecorded for we know that from the 
middle of the seventh to the middle of the second 
century before Christ the Greeks had frequent te 
course to arbitration. 

By the end of the sixth century, arbitration was so 
well recognized that after the Ionian revolt the Per- 
sians ordered the states under their control to settle 
their disputes by this means. From the sixth century 
through the second, Greece turned frequently to ar- 
bitration as a means of keeping peace. In the fourth 
century our evidence is scanty but this period was one 
in which arbitration was gradually spreading 
throughout the Greek world. 

Under Alexander and his successors there was 
frequent resort to arbitration. Alexander the Great 
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had furthermore aimed to harmonize men, to bring 
about peace and to make them one people. He hoped 
to be the reconciler of the world. In the second cen- 
tury before Christ, arbitration may be said to have 
reached its height. To the Greeks we also owe the 
arbitration clause which is found in the Year’s Truce 
of 423 B.C., in the Peace of Nicias, 421 B.C., and 
in the alliance between Sparta and Argos of 418 
B.C. This clause bound the signatories to arbitrate 
before resorting to arms and thereby lessened the 
possibility of war. 

The Greek world thus gave us two fundamental 
principles in the cause of peace: first, federation, 
exemplified by the amphictyonies and leagues which 
extended throughout Greece, and, second, arbitra- 
tion, characteristic of all ages in Greek history and 
widely used as a means of settling disputes. More- 
over, a very fair percentage of the arbitral decisions 
were successful. It is true that the Greeks did not 
grasp the idea of political union. Working under the 
handicap of a federation in which other than political 
considerations played the major role, the political 
achievements of the Greeks stand out all the more 
forcefully. 

Some modern scholars hold that the Greek leagues 
and the Greek use of arbitration must not be con- 
sidered as international since membership was drawn 
wholly from Greece itself and since arbitration was 
carried on by neighboring cities. To be sure, inter- 
national, among the Greeks, ordinarily meant inter- 
urban. It is self-evident that there could be no “‘in- 
ternational’ arbitration in the modern sense of the 
term since the nation is a comparatively recent phe- 
nomenon in history. 

For the Greeks the political unit was the city state, 
each independent of the other. Federation or arbi- 
tration among independent city states, it may be 
held, was just as truly an accomplishment in coopera- 
tion as the same would be among present-day na- 
tions. Some scholars with enthusiasm have concluded 
that international law existed among the Greeks. 
This claim is questionable if we are speaking of in- 
ternational law as it is generally understood in the 
modern meaning of the term. 

In the Roman era, arbitration, which was in an 
advanced stage of growth in Greek times, was inter- 
tupted in its development, for the Romans aiming 
at absolute dominion were unwilling to place them- 
selves on an equal basis with other nations. Rome in 
its expansion absorbed, dominated, and controlled 
what had formerly been independent political units. 
It thus preserved peace—the celebrated Pax Romana 
—throughout a large part of the then known world 
which was all within the confines of one state. The 
Romans gave the world a peace founded on a world- 
nia system of law, enforced by a single central 

ower, 


This Pax Romana was of a distinctly different na- 
ture from anything which could exist in the present 
political order for it was not maintained between 
separate independent political powers but was en- 
forced by the central authority of the Emperor. In 
her later history, when her domination was assured, 
Rome, although still unwilling to arbitrate her own 
differences with subject peoples, permitted disputing 
cities within the Empire to carry their controversy to 
the Roman Senate. Rome demanded that her deci- 
sions be obeyed. With the Pax Romana, it may be 
said, international arbitration in the strict juridical 
sense of the term became impossible. 

With the coming of the barbarians and with the 
disruption of the Roman Empire, the Pax Romana 
and the unity which the Empire provided disap- 
peared. While the political order was crumbling, St. 
Augustine gave to the world (413-426) his great 
work, Civitas Dei, which became the chief source 
for disclosing the Christian attitude toward peace. 
St. Augustine held the foundation of the City of God 
to be peace and the earthly society was to be a copy 
of the divine city where all is peace and unity. His 
was a plan of a great empire of peace binding the 
whole world and all nations together. So firmly em- 
bedded was the ideal of unity that it continued to 
hold sway over the minds of men during the Middle 
Ages. Western Europe was conceived as a religious, 
political, and cultural unit. This unity was to be 
expressed through two co-existent governing insti- 
tutions: the Church, which was to be supreme in 
religious affairs, and the Empire, which was to be a 
kind of re-creation of imperial Rome. The ideal of 
political unity could not be immediately realized for 
the confusion attendant upon the barbarian inroads 
and the resultant decentralization made anything like 
the establishment of a universal empire impossible. 

The Church, nevertheless, in a very real way ef- 
fected a common unity of Christendom. While the 
unity of the Roman Empire lasted between four and 
five hundred years, the unity provided by the Chris- 
tian Church endured for a thousand. The Church 
gave Europe a common body of religious beliefs ex- 
pressed in a common language. Medieval man felt 
himself in spiritual communion with his brothers in 
the faith in many lands, for in Christ all men are 
brothers. It was Christianity that first offered the 
basis of universal brotherhood, the greatest of all 
contributions to peace. All are possessed of equality 
before the law of God through which the Christian 
world became a single society. 

The unity of Christendom received expression in 
the Church Councils which may in a way be con- 
sidered as the precursors of modern international 
congresses. Even in a political sense the Church was 
able to give reality to the unity of Christendom by 
inspiring great armies to go forth to wrest the Holy 
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Sepulcher from the hands of the Infidel in that long 
series of Crusades. The Crusades may be considered 
as a foreign policy of a Christian commonwealth 
directed by the papacy. In themselves the Crusades 
provided an important deterrent to neighborhood 
warfare, so universal in the feudal period. 

Every man claimed the right of private warfare 
and the line was not always drawn between private 
warfare and outright plunder. States were so frag- 
mented and governments were so weak, that men 
who had a sufficient force at their command could 
do about what they willed. Many of the Popes con- 
sidered the preservation of peace as one of their most 
important duties. In laying the foundation for inter- 
national law the Church performed another highly 
important function. The development of diplomacy 
is, too, largely attributable to the Church, especially 
the Papacy. The Church attempted through the in- 
stitution of chivalry and the establishment of mili- 
tary orders to soften the rigors of war and transform 
the manners of the war-like men of the age. 

The position of the Church as the head of Chris- 
tian civilization was further evidenced in its attempt 
to place some bounds upon the warfare of the day 
by the promulgation of the Peace of God and the 
Truce of God. In general, scholars believe that the 
Peace of God probably dates from the holding of 
the synod in Charroux in the year 989. In the next 
year the Bishop of Puy proclaimed a Peace of God 
which was more extensive in scope. The provisions 
of the synods differed but in general they decreed 
that every act of private warfare against ecclesiastical 
buildings, against clerics, pilgrims, merchants, peas- 
ants, women and children, against cattle and agri- 
cultural implements was to be punished by excom- 
munication. The monks, particularly the Cluniacs, 
supported the movement which in the beginning of 
the eleventh century spread into northern France and 
Burgundy. 

A second movement, called the Truce of God, was 
designed to prohibit all acts of private warfare dur- 
ing certain days. This goes back at least to the Coun- 
cil of Elne, in the Pyrenees, in 1027, when private 
warfare was forbidden from Saturday noon till prime 
on Monday. The Truce was enacted at Bourges in 
1038 and quickly spread to other parts of France. It 
was introduced into Flanders in 1063, southern Italy 
in 1089, and in 1085 was decreed for the whole of 
the German Empire. 

It was extended to other lands. The period in 
which fighting was forbidden was expanded to in- 
clude from Wednesday evening to Monday morning, 
as is seen in the promulgation of 1041 for the arch- 
bishopric of Arles by St. Odilo, abbot of Cluny, and 
the bishops of the province. The Truce of God like- 
wise generally forbade warfare during the seasons of 
Lent and Advent, on the great feasts of the Blessed 


Virgin Mary, and those of some other saints. The 
Council of Clermont, 1095, prescribed a weekly 
truce for all Christians and proclaimed the safety of 
anyone who sought refuge at a wayside cross or at 
the plow. The provisions of the Truce of God were 
sailed by Councils from time to time. 

In some places, it was decreed that if anyone 
should commit violence or break the Truce he might 
be expelled from his lands which would then go to 
his heirs, and if he held a fief it would revert to his 
lord. If anyone was unwilling to promise peace to 
God, no priest was to say a mass for him or take 
care for his salvation. If the offender was ill, no one 
was to visit him. The general penalty for disobedi- 
ence to the Truce of God was excommunication, a 
money payment equal to that of a capital crime, or 
banishment. 

By the Truce of God scarcely one-fourth of the 
year remained eventually for private hostilities and 
even this was limited by the Peace of God. Leagues 
were formed by some knights and men-at-arms to 
preserve peace, but they were not particularly suc- 
cessful. Pazagiems, armed bodies supported at public 
expense, met with greater success. The Truce reached 
its greatest importance in the twelfth century, after 
which it declined. While the Peace of God and the 
Truce of God were by no means always enforced, 
the endeavor of the Church to promote peace in 
those warlike times did meet with some success and 
served to give expression to a disapproval of war- 
fare and violence. 

The Church provided Europe with a universally 
recognized arbiter. The Pope was the guardian of 
international morality. By reason of his great spiritual 
powers, his prestige, and his expected lack of tem: 
poral interests and prejudices, the Pope afforded 
European civilization a court of last appeal. The 
turmoil produced by the feudal system, which might 
better be considered a lack of system, presented many 
opportunities for the settlement of disputes by arb 
tration. 

Before the twelfth century, it is true, there was: 
reluctance to employ arbitration but during the thir 
teenth century and up to the sixteenth century, arb 
tration was frequently used. The Popes, such as Alex 
ander III, Honorius II, Boniface VIII, John XXI 
and others were called upon to arbitrate or especially 
to mediate quarrels which agitated Europe. Recouts 
was also had to the arbitral services of the Holy 
Roman Emperor, kings, professors of universities, 
high ecclesiastical officers, parliaments, and some 
times, cities. 

In the treaties of the Middle Ages there can kk 
found provisions for the adjudication of future dis 
putes, the clause com promissoire or arbitration claus 
which was frequent enough and which met with? 
certain degree of success. For example, in the & 
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fensive league (1291) between the three forest 
cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, the treaty 
provided that all disputes between the cantons should 
be settled by arbitration. Sometimes the agreement 
was made to settle disputes by appeal to the Pope. 
The treaty of alliance between Genoa and Venice in 
1235, for instance, stated that if any difficulty arose 
between the aforesaid cities it was to be decided by 
the arbitration of the Sovereign Pontiff and if one of 
the parties violated the treaty, His Holiness was to 
excommunicate the offending city. 

The value attached to the function of the Papacy 
as an international arbiter was not diminished by the 
discredit into which the Papacy was brought by the 
Babylonian Captivity. The Avignon Popes in general 
maintained the papal tradition of peace. Neither did 
the Great Schism of the West nor the personal char- 
acter of the Popes lessen the respect in which papal 
arbitral awards were held. 

The high-water mark of arbitration in the Middle 
Ages may be said to have been reached in the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, and the 
tole taken by the Papacy was a significant one. While 
not always successful, the Papacy was working 
towards the attainment of peace. The Church’s great- 
est theologian, St. Thomas Aquinas, in his Summa 
Theologiae, dealt with the problem of peace and the 
problem of a just war. His works became authorita- 
tive and greatly influenced later writers. 

_ While the Church was the dominant unifying 
force in Christendom, medieval man felt the neces- 
sity of a political bond in the form of a universal 
empire. The Church, too, conceived of humanity as 
one society to be directed by a spiritual power and a 
temporal ruler. The idea of universal empire was a 
legacy which Rome bequeathed to the Middle Ages. 
It was in the Roman Empire that Christianity had 
come into being. Christians had given allegiance to 
the Roman Emperor and to the Pope and it seemed 


) quite natural that a double allegiance, temporal and 


spiritual, should continue. 
At an early date the Eastern Empire had made an 


+ attempt to reestablish the world-state of the Caesars 





and in the east, the Empire of Rome existed until 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453. This Eastern or 
Byzantine Empire was unable to secure control over 
the West and with the secession from the Roman 
Church it became further separated from Western 
Europe and thus incapable of uniting Christendom 
under its political sway. In the West, although the 
idea of Empire persisted, it was difficult to achieve 
union among the barbarian kingdoms, accustomed 
as they were to their tribal organization. 
Charlemagne, however, succeeded in building an 
Empire which comprised a large part of Western 
Europe and in the year 800 he received the imperial 
town at the hands of the Pope. This “Roman” Em- 











pire under less capable successors soon disintegrated. 
In 962 Otto of Germany revived the imperial author- 
ity and assumed the title of Roman Emperor with the 
sanction of the Pope. Thus was established the Holy 
Roman Empire which historians are wont to desig- 
nate as “neither Holy, nor Roman, nor an Empire.” 

The feudal pattern in which European society was 
cast proved a serious obstacle for the Empire in its 
endeavors to unite Europe. Feudalism on the conti- 
nent was the antithesis of centralization, as noble, 
count, duke, prince, and bishop exercised authority 
in their respective domains and jealously guarded 
their independent powers and privileges. Further- 
more, the organization of the Holy Roman Empire 
was hardly conducive to establishing unified control. 
The Emperor’s position was weakened in that the 
title was not hereditary but elective. By driving bar- 
gains with candidates for the emperorship, the elec- 
tors safeguarded their parochial interests. The Em- 
peror could not act without the sanction of the Im- 
perial Diet, representative of the temporal lords, and 
due to constant bickering among the members little 
concerted action was taken for true unification. The 
Empire presented the spectacle of a loose organiza- 
tion without a strong executive, without a national 
army, without a common treasury. In fact, it pos- 
sessed few of the attributes of the modern state. 

While theoretically the Empire claimed political 
dominion over Europe, in actual practice it was 
never able to achieve complete hegemony. It fre- 
quently came into conflict with the Papacy and the 
question of the demarcation of powers engulfed 
Europe for centuries in a struggle between the Em- 
pire and the Church. This is not to say a conflict 
between Church and State, if by this is understood 
a struggle between two societies. The medieval mind 
saw it as a struggle between two officials of the same 
society. The Holy Roman Empire was never able to 
exercise universal dominion. The later Middle Ages 
saw the rise of the system of national states, and the 

owerful monarchies paid no attention to the claims 
of the Holy Roman Empire to universal authority. 
Although the ideal of a Universal Empire continued 
to exist, it is apparent that nothing like a practical 
execution of this ideal was ever accomplished. While 
the Empire in general failed in the political domain, 
it did to a certain extent hold Europe together for 
nearly three centuries. 

The unity of medieval civilization was weakened 
by the growing sentiment of nationality and the birth 
of the national state system. The new national 
monarchies aimed to be self-sufficing. This is clearly 
seen in the written projects for world peace. Dubois, 
for example, was opposed to the creation of a world- 
state dominated by a single lord. He felt that the 
hope of a revived Roman Empire was futile and he 
therefore eliminated the conception of a universal 
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monarchy as the solution to perpetual peace. In De 
Recuperatione Terre Sancte, written between 1305 
and 1307, Dubois advocated a federation of Chris- 
tian sovereign states to preserve peace. He proposed 
the establishment of a council of nations to decide 
all quarrels by arbitration. He urged a boycott by all 
the members against a power that made war and he 
advocated concerted military action against the of- 
fending nation. 

‘In contrast to Dubois, who called for an assembly 
representative of the European powers, Dante, early 
in the fourteenth century, in his De Monarchia, 
harked back to the establishment of a world-state 
under an all-powerful emperor. Dante’s philosophi- 
cal treatise, medieval in its conception and glorious 
in its spirit, belonged to the past for the rise of new 
national monarchies meant that a world-state, to 
insure peace, was impossible of attainment. The ideal 
of unity, the concept of one society, expressed 
through two cooperating institutions, the Church and 
the Empire, received a blow in the fourteenth cen- 
tury through the anti-clerical tract, Defensor Pacis 
of Marsiglio of Padua and his colleague, John of 
Jandun. The principal object was the securing and 
furthering of peace. The authors rejected any claim 
of papal supremacy over temporal affairs and vigor- 
ously attacked the Papacy. They stressed the suprem- 
acy of the civil power over clerical matters and de- 
manded that the supreme authority in the Church 
should be vested in a council appointed not by the 
Pope but by the different Christian countries. 

The plan of George Podébrad, king of Bohemia, 
in the second half of the fifteenth century, was the 
first to recognize definitely the principle of national- 
ity that was arising. The project was a definite break- 
ing away from the concept of the world-state. The 
king, with the advice of his chancellor, Antoine 
Marini, of Grenoble, desired to bring about a gen- 
eral understanding to secure peace which would limit 
the powers of the Pope and the Emperor and protect 
Europe against the Turkish menace. The project 
called for a federation of Christian princes in which 
the Pope and the Emperor were not to be accorded 
their special position in the Christian world. The 
project stipulated that the contracting parties were 
to give up their independent right to wage war and 
the league members were to protect each other 
against nonmembers. The chief organ of the con- 
federation was to be an assembly, organized on a 
nationalistic basis. 

This project, although sponsored by a king, like 
the plans of Dubois, Dante, and Marsiglio of Padua, 
remained a mere proposal. Even a royal plan for a 
league to enforce peace was without great influence 
on the political order of the day. The written projects 
for permanent peace, from the fourteenth century 
(with the exception of Dante’s work), and subse- 











quently the plans of modern times were built upon 
the relationships between independent states. The 
passing of the concept of the unity of civilization, as 
understood in the Middle Ages, was not far off as is 
clearly indicated in the first written plans for world 
peace. 

The monarchs favored Roman jurisprudence 
which made the ruler the highest source of law and 
empowered him to alter the law by arbitrary decree. 
This was in direct contradistinction to the Natural 
Law and medieval jurisprudence according to which 
the ruler was merely the administrator of justice; he 
could not violate ‘‘legitimate right’’ any more than 
the subject. The claims of national monarchs to ab- 
solute and undisputed power were thus reinforced 
by Roman law. In such an atmosphere one could not 
expect arbitration to thrive. 

The great Erasmus made an impassioned plea for 
arbitration in his Qverela Pacis or The Complaint of 
Peace. Erasmus asserted that wars were undertaken 
by kings who instigated them in the first place and 
prosecuted them to the detriment of the people who 
had no concern in them. Erasmus asked the monarchs 
to arbitrate their disputes and thus do away with war, 
an irrational and doubtful method of obtaining a 
decision. 

The political theories of the Renaissance contrib 
uted greatly to the breakdown of the ideal of the 
unity of civilization. The Renaissance led to state 
idolatry and produced a lust for power. Machiavelli's 
Prince, so pernicious in its principles, has had a 
tremendous historical effect. Its evil influence 1s 
being enacted by one of its followers—Hitler, and 
we of today are reaping the harvest in the world’s 
greatest war. 

The Protestant Revolt of the sixteenth century 
shattered the dying hopes for world unity through 
religious control as the authority of the Roman 
Church was swept away in a large part of Europe. 
No longer did Europe possess a common interne 
tional arbiter, a supreme authority to proclaim the 
nature and meaning of the rights and the moral obli- 
gations of men, of the duties of princes to their sub 
jects and subjects to their princes, and the obligations 
and restraints of sovereigns in their relations to each 
other. Thus there was no longer an international 
ecclesiastical sovereignty capable of maintaining 3 
religious and cultural unity. 

With the Peace of Westphalia (1648), closing 
the Thirty Years’ War, the state was recognized as 4 
nation, independent, sovereign, and equal to all 
others. The powerful modern states rested theif 
hopes not on justice, law, and the humble submis 
sion of disputes to arbitration, but rather on thei! 
own good sword. With absolute monarchies super 
seding feudalism, arbitration fell into disuse a 
though it was not entirely discarded. There wett 
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isolated cases of arbitration during the following 
centuries, but they were rare. Absolute monarchs 
trusted to might, rather than right. Power politics 


became the order of the day. Modern international 
relations had been born. 


Has Our National Character Changed? 


HERBERT PERLMAN 
History Department, Stuyvesant High School, New York City 


In times of great national crises the minds and 
thoughts of educators and laymen alike turn once 
again to a re-appraisal of what America is, what it 
stands for, and what constitutes an American. Thus 
it was twenty-five years ago and thus it is today. Now 
that we are engaged in this great titanic struggle 
with the forces of fascism, we social studies teachers 
are in the forefront in teaching Americanism and its 
democratic ideals to our youth. 

Twenty-five years ago social studies teaching was 
also concerned with the ideals of Americanism. In 
all of our schools an inward: search for the basic 
fundamentals of the American character was being 
made. In an article in the Educational Review for 
December, 1918, the then and present chairman of 
the History Department of Stuyvesant High School 
in New York City, Dr. A. Franklin Ross discussed 
“American Ideals: How to Teach Them.” Though 
his article stresses the pedagogical aspects of the 
problem it perforce lists and describes the character- 
istics of Americanism as seen at that time. 

“The entrance of the United States into the World 
War,’ says Dr. Ross, “has brought forward the need 
of defining Americanism.” After discussing the idea 
of loyalty to America, he explains the quality of the 
American spirit. He shows that “‘loyalty to America 
implies the holding of definite convictions, of at- 
tachment to fixed principles, of a passionate devo- 
tion to American ideals.” 

At the 1942 meeting of the American Historical 
Association, its president, Professor Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, professor of history at Harvard Univer- 
sity delivered his address on the topic: “What Then 
is the American, This New Man?” Professor Schles- 
inger prefaces his search for the American character 
by saying: “If we can once learn why the American 
has come to be as he is, what his instinctive reac- 
tions are to life, how he differs from the people of 
other lands, we shall have gained a deep insight into 
the springs of national thought and action.” 

What are his ideals? Dr. Ross endeavored to an- 
swer this question in 1918, That they sprang from 
the life of the people, that they were firmly en- 
trenched in the hearts and minds of the people, and 
that they arose from constant growth over a period 
of time cannot be denied. 


First is the ideal of democracy or self government. 
The American Revolution, the famous closing words 
of the Gettysburg address, the introduction of the 
initiative, referendum, direct primaries etc. are all 
living, historical examples of this noble ideal of 
democratic self government. Secondly is the ideal of 
equality of opportunity. Stemming as it does from 
the immortal words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, this fundamental ideal traces its develop- 
ment through the Bill of Rights, through our courts, 
through our free educational systems. A third na- 
tional ideal is the passion for action, accomplish- 
ment, deeds. This ideal is evidenced by the fact, 
says Dr. Ross that “the pioneer could not be an 
idler, nor has there been any sympathy at all for an 
idle class at any time.’ Lastly among the great 
American ideals is the spirit of cooperation and 
service for the welfare of the community and the 
nation. The various social and religious agencies to 
which Americans contribute wholeheartedly are evi- 
dences of this fine trait of charity through self help. 

In 1942 Professor Schlesinger asked a similar 
question. What are the national characteristics of the 
American? First is his magnification of the virtues 
of sobriety, diligence, and thrift. Coming as he did 
from the poorer social classes of Europe, buffetted 
and hardened by the exigencies and conditions of his 
climatic and topographic surroundings, the American 
— developed those habits of moderation, in- 

ustry and frugality that are so much a part of his 
nature. Secondly, because of necessity he became a 
jack-of-all-trades. The unexcelled mechanical inge- 
nuity of the American, his constant tinkering with 
and improving of machines, leading as it has to 
many new and labor saving devices, developed from 
the necessity of the colonial farmer to do any and 
all repairs, and in most cases the actual creation of 
farm tools and machines. 

Third is his habit of work. The desire to be con- 
stantly at work has so embodied itself in his Amer- 
ican nature that the American is always busy, even in 
his leisure moments. The natural result of this is 
the ever-increasing and growing importance of the 
dignity of work, and the necessity of seeing that 
work always exists. Some wit once stated that the 
only leisure class in America are called “tramps.” 
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It is no matter of mere accident that setting aside a 
day, Labor Day, in honor of work and workers 
should have been begun in the United States. 

A fourth characteristic, according to Professor 
Schlesinger, is the fact that the American is “‘perma- 
nently transitory.’’ He is constantly on the move. 
His roots may be in one section of the country but 
his branches extend all over the United States. The 
fruits fall in different places thus establishing new 
roots and new branches until the American family 
traces its members back and forth throughout the 
length and breadth of this land. 

From this concept of mobility comes the idea of 
mobility of social classes which has brought in turn 
the fifth characteristic, namely belief in equality of 
opportunity, the right of every man to a free and 
fair start. This idea of individual equality led, of 
course to the individualistic concept of democracy 
which gave rise to the development of that right of 
all Americans ‘‘to enjoy freedom from government 
as well as freedom under government.” Professor 
Schlesinger feels that this license to lawlessness has 
served as a check on the abuse of governmental pow- 
ers as a safeguard of popular rights. 

By reviewing both of these articles we can gain 
added emotional and spiritual strength. Whether 


MAGNOLIA PLANTATION! 

Effingham Lawrence, owner of Magnolia Planta- 
tion, kept a journal of its activities from 1852-1862. 
Situated forty-six miles below New Orleans, its 
2,213 acres and two and one-third miles of river 
frontage ranked among the largest sugar estates of 
Louisiana. The working force, chiefly male, usually 
numbered 118 slaves. For these he usually paid 
$1,000 to $1,200 for prime field hands and $2,000 
to $3,000 for skilled hands. 

The Negroes were quartered in one-room cabins. 
Clothing was distributed at intervals between Janu- 
ary and May. The meagre fare of pork, flour and rice 
was supplemented with vegetables raised by the 
slaves in their own gardens. Their health was scrupu- 
lously safeguarded in the plantation hospital. 
Women did not work during the child-bearing pe- 
riod. Owing to the hot damp climate and low sea- 
level location illness was very common. In 1858, for 
example, it averaged two whole days per person each 


*J. Carlyle Sitterson, “Magnolia Plantation, 1852-1862,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXV (September, 1938), 
197-210. 





Revised Historical Viewpoints 


RALPH B. GUINNESS 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, New York 


you call them, with Dr. Ross, American ideals, or 
call them national characteristics with Professor 
Schlesinger, the American, what he is, and what he 
stands for has developed a pattern of action and 
behavior that has remained essentially the same. The 
searching light of inquiry of 1918 revealed the same 
ideals and concepts that the piercing light of 1942 
showed. Those characteristics of diligence, work, 
equality of opportunity, and democratic practices of 
self-government are fundamental and basic to the 
American character and ideal. They were there in 
1789, in 1861, in 1918, and once again are evidenc- 
ing themselves today. 

We can take renewed courage and inspiration in 
the closing words of Professor Schlesinger that “‘cer- 
tain of its [the American character| elements seem 
so deeply rooted as to defy the erosion of time and 
circumstance. . . . They made possible the occupying 
and development of the continent, the building of a 
democratic society, and the continuing concern for 
the welfare of the underprivileged. Let none despair, 
the American character . . . abounds in courage, 
creative energy and resourcefulness and is bottomed 
upon the profound conviction that nothing in the 
world is beyond its power to accomplish.” 


month. Deaths were not large as from 1856-1862 
only eleven adults and twelve children died. In the 
same years there were fifty-five births. 

The work on the sugar plantation was arduous 
from sun-up to sun-down six days a week. and on 
Sundays in the grinding season, October to January. 
Its end was marked by a huge barbecue celebration. 
Other respite came through visits of whites and 
blacks on infrequent holidays and through those of 
itinerant preachers on Sundays. The discipline was 
mild as few problems were presented. From 1856- 
1861 there were but eleven cases of runaway slaves, 
the majority of whom returned within the week. 
Lawrence’s Journal records few cases of slave mis- 
deeds or punishments. 

The labor force was supervised by an overseer 
and an assistant. In the grinding season a sugaf 
maker and an engineer were employed to take care 
of the machinery. In addition to these, various car- 
penters and other skilled workers were hired. Occa- 
sionally, slaves from other plantations were hired for 
twenty dollars a month. Itinerant unskilled Dutch 
and Irish immigrants rounded out the working force. 
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The work of this labor force was many-sjded as 
witness that of November 17, 1861, when the slaves 
in varying numbers cut and hauled cane from the 
field, prepared it for the mill, made _ hogsheads, 
tended the sugar machinery, worked in the stables, 
performed household and nursing tasks, cultivated 
the gardens and unloaded coal at the wharf. 

Magnolia, in the fifties, was included in the top 
one per cent of the largest sugar plantations, some- 
times ranking fourth or sixth in production, which 
averaged 835 hogsheads annually. This was in part 
due to well thought-out scientific methods of agri- 
culture. From 1851 to 1861 the gross return was 
$71,000 annually; net profits were not recorded in 
the Journal. Sugar was not the only crop. Corn, hay, 
potatoes, hogs and chickens were raised for home 
consumption. Surplus eggs were sold to the river 
trade. However, the estate was not self-sufficient as 
the records of purchase of foods and supplies indi- 
cate. Production was hampered yearly by freezes, hur- 
ticanes, fires and occasional animal epidemics. Mag- 
nolia though near sea-level was hardly affected by 
floods on account of its relatively high position, and 
its efficient system of draining wheels and ditches. 

Before the war Lawrence had leisure to participate 
in politics, visit neighboring plantations and make 
occasional trips to New Orleans and New York. The 
war, however, caused trouble. Because of transport 
difficulties it was a problem to market the sugar. 
Rising prices of food and supplies complicated mat- 
ters further. In 1862 the slaves became unruly re- 
fusing to work unless better clothed and paid a 
monthly wage. Their discontent was alleviated by 
promises of wages and payment in January 1863 of 
a total of $2,500. Runaways increased from eleven in 
the five year period before the war to thirty in 1862 
owing to the near presence of federal troops. How- 
ever, by December 1862, all but one, who had en- 
listed in the federal Army, had returned. Many 
plantation owners suffered production losses through 
Confederate impressment of slaves and Union raids 
on supplies and slaves. The latter were often rehired 
by the military to the owner. In 1863 Lawrence 
leased his plantation to one Cusenare, concluding his 
Journal on January 25, 1863 at which time he praised 
the Negroes for their good work and faithfulness. 

This Journal indicates the leisure and high stand- 
ards of life for the owner of a large plantation. The 
Negroes, too, lived well as indicated by the low death 
tate, the lack of disciplinary problems and the rela- 
tively few runaways. 


PRE-WAR MISSISSIPPI FREE NEGROES? 
The ante-bellum Mississippi free Negroes were 


“Charles S. Sydnor, “The Free Negro in Mississippi Before 


the Civil War,” American Historical Review, XXXII (July, 
1927), 769-788. 


few in number since the whites were apprehensive 
of the potential dangers of this class to the institution 
of slavery. Much effort was undertaken, as state laws 
indicate, to keep their numbers at a minimum. At 
various times decisions of the state Supreme Court 
and of juries decreed all colored persons slaves un- 
less evidence to the contrary could be presented. 
Whenever proof of freedom could be produced in 
court a certificate of freedom would be issued. This 
was renewable every three years for a small fee. 
However, any free Negro without a certificate could 
be seized by private persons or the public authorities 
and held in slavery or resold. 

Even with certificates the free Negro was limited 
in freedom of movement. He could not leave his 
county in search of employment. He could not keep 
firearms without a license. Free persons of color 
could sell no goods save in the incorporated towns of 
the state, and there they could not sell groceries or 
spirituous liquors. They could not own houses of 
entertainment. They could not be typesetters in any 
printing establishment. They were not employable 
on steamboats or other river craft without their cer- 
tificate. While the free Negro could own property 
he had no right to vote, serve on a jury or be a wit- 
ness in any case to which a white was a party. He 
possessed these rights of legal participation in cases 
involving Negroes only. The property rights of those 
legally emancipated within the state were upheld, 
while those of illegal entrants from other states, or 
of free migrants from other states, were often jeop- 
ardized. 

The class of free Negroes and free mulattoes was 
increased in various ways. A slave could be freed 
with the consent of the owner through his will or 
any properly witnessed document according to the 
law of June 18, 1822. Such freedom required vali- 
dation by a special act of the legislature. Very few 
petitions to it were granted and only on condition of 
security being furnished that the freedman would 
not become a public charge. The state Constitution 
provided for freedom by the state in return for some 
meritorious act for it, but there is no record of any 
such manumission. Some slaves were emancipated on 
the condition that they would be transported to 
Africa, or that they leave and stay out of the state. 
Occasionally some of these returned but were not 
molested. Children born of free parents helped 
augment their numbers. This growth was offset by 
the law of 1822 which forbade the immigration of 
free Negroes from other states, and by the law of 
1842 which forbade the taking of slaves out of the 
state for purposes of manumission. 

This free Negro class was not large. In 1816 in 
Mississippi Territory (including Alabama) there 
were only 235 free persons of color. In the state of 
Mississippi in 1840 there were 1,366, but in 1860 
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there were only 773. Prohibitions against immigra- 
tion, difficulties in manumission, hostile legislation 
after 1842 causing emigration, and the resale of some 
into slavery for infractions of state laws caused this 
decline. Occasionally some free persons voluntarily 
returned to slavery. This change required a special 
act of the legislature. 

The free colored population lived chiefly in the 
towns and cities, especially Natchez and Vicksburg, 
in the southwestern corner of the state. Over half 
their number resided in Adams County. There in. 
1840, and in three other counties also bordering the 
river, resided 572 out of the total state population of 
1,366 free negroes and mulattoes. They earned their 
livelihood in various ways. Some were slave-owners. 
In 1830 one-eleventh, or 45 free Negroes, owned 
slaves or were members of slave-owning families, 
possessing from one to seventeen slaves. In 1830 
one Sam Gilson in Natchez owned five slaves and 
in 1844, six, at which time he took them to Cin- 
cinnati and there emancipated them. Other free Ne- 
grtoes engaged in farming or in river transportation. 
Some were barbers, one of whom also conducted a 


school for children of free parents. Others did vari- 
ous odd jobs such as wood cutting. 

The laws of the state, hostile petitions to the legis- 
lature, and private letters show that the whites 
dreaded the existence of a free Negro class since it 
was a perpetual reminder to the bondsmen of their 
servile condition. However, individual Negroes as 
persons were treated kindly, as indicated by the 
number to whom whites willed property and for 
whom many petitions for freedom were submitted, 
Such interest was occasioned by various motives, 
Some masters abhorred the system as evil; others 
had an honest interest in their welfare or a sense of 
gratitude for faithful service. Still others had strong 
ties of affection for their slaves whom they did not 
wish to fall into unkind hands. On the other hand 
conscience led to the freedom of many of mixed 
blood born of white parentage, a condition often 
acknowledged in wills. Of the 773 persons of color 
in 1860, 601 were of mixed blood. Among the slave 
population this percentage was reversed for 400,013 
were classed as blacks, and only 36,618 as mulat- 
toes. 


The Path to Social Service 


ETHEL S. BEER 
New York City 


Social service is today facing a crisis. It must either 
improve or face the possibility of going out of 
existence. There are various forces behind this situa- 
tion, rooted in the political, economic and social 
conditions of our turbulent modern world. The im- 
portance of these factors cannot be denied, but there 
is another reason for the precarious position of so- 
cial service, namely that technique is emphasized 
over and above personality. On this basis the train- 
ing of social workers has become more and more 
specialized but there has been far too little selective 
policy exercised in choosing them. 

The usual reason advanced for this lack of selec- 
tion is that there are at present too many social work- 
ers. It is quite true that social service has expanded 
tremendously since it took over the burden of char- 
ity. Its spread has been particularly rapid in recent 
years. Therefore, it is up against a much larger prob- 
lem than it was at the beginning of its career. But 
there is also another aspect. 

When the term social service was adopted instead 
of charity, it was understood that the approach would 
be more scientific. It had been the practice to give 
alms to the poor indiscriminately, now social service 
was to give systematic aid, not only by means of 
financial assistance but with expert advice regarding 


intimate family problems. For such assistance a 
more carefully selected type of individual had to be 
employed. Charity workers had ranged from the im- 
poverished lady who had not been brought up to 
earn her living, to harsh and ignorant women of the 
servant class. At first, social workers were a picked 
group. They became the leaders of social service, and 
are looked on as authorities even now. 

Perhaps one reason was that they were drawn 
into social service because of a broad interest in 
mankind. The world was awakening to a sense of 
responsibility for the underprivileged such as had 
never before been felt. At least, it was thought, if 
poverty could not be eradicated, the lot of the poor 
could be alleviated. In other words, the sphere of 
social service broadened to provide recreation, care 
for the sick, country air, and other palliative services, 
besides the relief given in the home. The challenge 
of these new fields attracted men and women in- 
spired by a desire to do good. But it also injected an- 
other problem. The trained person was needed. 

In the early days of social service there were few 
schools to prepare social workers. Consequently, it 
became necessary to look to the other professions for 
likely material. Workers were found among teachers, 
trained nurses, and even business people who showed 
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a definite aptitude for dealing with their fellowmen. 
A few deserted their own ranks voluntarily to be- 
come the pioneers in social service. Others were ap- 

roached as the positions became more numerous. 
These were the first trained social workers. 

As social service grew, it could not depend on 
such uncertain sources. A great proportion of teach- 
ers, nurses, and so forth, found sufficient outlet in 
their own profession for their sympathy for the 
down-trodden. To cope with the increasing need for 
workers, then, social service had to establish its own 
training schools. The relief agencies were an early 
branch of social service, systematically invaded. The 
case workers, as their trained employees were soon 
called, became a group distinct from the rest of the 
social workers who had been drawn from other 
fields. Gradually, however, social service as a whole, 
tried to assert itself as a profession. To accomplish 
this, it had to discourage all those applicants but the 
graduates of its own training schools. The surest 
path to social service today is such definite prepara- 
tion. In fact, social service demands its own trained 
workers almost exclusively. And because of the great 
variety in social service work, the study is becoming 
more and more specialized. 

It is this specialization of training which is so out- 
standing in social service at present. Each social 
worker fits into a different category, such as medical, 
psychiatric, child guidance, family welfare, and so 
on. According to the experts in each division, his 
type of social service demands the most highly 
trained workers for its staff. But on the other hand, 
it is difficult to find a social worker for an all round 
position. As one veteran in the field expressed it: 
“There are not many general practitioners left in 
social service today.” 

True, this is an age of specialization. The profes- 
sions, one and all, demand specialization. The social 
worker is following the doctor in limiting his own 
scope. But can social problems be pigeon-holed as 
easily as our bodily ills? 

The doctor who treats an ear-ache has certain 
methods at his disposal, the. surgeon operates for 
such and such a condition, after the diagnosis is 
made. In this field every man has his technique which 
‘s approximately the same for each patient. But 
how about the social worker? Can her approach be 
defined thus distinctly? On the contrary, it must 
vary with every client because human emotional re- 
actions are never alike. Granted that there are rules 
to guide these contacts, they are more vague than 
those at the doctor’s command. It is possible for a 
sufgeon to amputate a leg without any feeling of 
sympathy for his patient. But the social worker must 
feel warmth towards her client in order to be suc- 


cessful. Personal influence is a potent force in social 
Service. 


Also, the doctor has to deal only with the patient. 
Except after a perfunctory fashion, he does not have 
to take into consideration the rest of the family. 
While, on the contrary, a social worker has to con- 
tact the entire household and frequently outsiders 
such as the neighbors and the employer who may be 
able to give information about the case. This is a big 
order which cannot be filled unless the social worker 
has both tact and wisdom. 

The social worker, then, should have a good un- 
derstanding of human nature. History is an aid in 
interpreting present conditions. Literature teaches us 
much regarding the play of emotions. Such cultural 
subjects are a part of our general education. The 
more fully they are studied, the broader is an indi- 
vidual’s outlook. Studying our physical, mental and 
emotional make-up is also important. Certainly the 
social worker who has such knowledge should be 
better able to cope with her problems. But any such 
preparation is only the foundation for regular so- 
cial service training. 

In social service itself, both general and specific 
training are essential. The worker should study 
modern conditions: political, economic, and social. 
The circumstances under which a client lives, the 
lack of privacy in the home, must all be a 
against the background of the present world. Nor 
can the heritage, national, racial and social, be for- 
gotten. The social worker should know how the 
foreign groups live, here and in their country of 
origin. Such information will explain many tangled 
family situations. For instance, a mother from a 
primitive village may be content with her tenement 
home. To her, running water and gas for cooking 
are sufficient luxury. But her children, born in Amer- 
ica, think otherwise. Consequently, there is friction 
between the generations. The social worker has to 
have patience with both attitudes. 

As for specific knowledge, unless a social worker 
is versed in various fields, such as medicine, psychol- 
ogy, and psychiatry, she will often be at a loss. The 
majority of these families have more than one type 
of problem. Is it not better for one social worker to 
be able to understand the whole situation than for 
various experts to advise on the same case? Certainly 
it is kinder to the family to have one person instead 
of several visiting in the home. Besides, every social 
worker needs specialized knowledge, otherwise her 
viewpoint is too narrow. 

Then, too, there is the other aspect of personality. 
No amount of preparation, either general or specific, 
will fit an inappropriate individual for social service. 
It is fruitless to try to turn out social workers in- 
discriminately. More than training is essential for 
social service whether the professionals will admit it 
or not. 

To do genuine social service necessitates a real 
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love for the work. There must be fire behind the 
knowledge of experts. Competence and proficiency in 
technique are cold comfort to a person in trouble. It 
takes tact and understanding to meddle in people’s 
private affairs without causing antagonism. But when 
there is real interest and sympathy prompting the 
worker, a client rarely takes offense. It is officious- 
ness and hard-heartedness in a social worker which 
is so quickly resented. And training will never elim- 
inate these characteristics. 

But after all, social service is a job. Is it fair to 
demand more than ordinary conscientiousness of its 
employees? The answer is that although social service 
is a job, it deals with people in distress. Effectual 
assistance must be warmed by sympathy. The poor 
justifiably resent being at a stranger’s mercy. Indi- 
viduals in dire straits are often too proud to beg 
because they hate being patronized by a social worker. 
To a great extent it is her attitude towards her clients 
which makes social service a success or a failure. 

In the last analysis, social service deals with cir- 
cumstances which occur in every walk of life. It is 
surprising how similar are the problems of the rich 
and the poverty-stricken. For instance, the spoiled 
child exists in every strata of society. In wealthy 
families this child has been waited on too much by 
servants, in others it is the relatives who have pam- 
pered it. The young girl who wants to get married 
to escape from home can be found in both classes. 
Certainly, families in which the parents are sep- 
arated are common enough today. So it goes with 
many other situations. The difference lies simply in 
the economic level of the people involved. Social 
service intervenes only when there is a lack of money. 

The social worker must think of her clients as 
people like herself if she is to be successful. This 
girl, brought up in the slums, has the same aspira- 
tions for a career as others from wealthier homes. 
This boy, the son of a tailor, wants a college educa- 
tion just as the boy born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. Nor does the poor mother suffer any less 
than the rich when she loses the intimacy of her 
children. In other words, the problems of her fami- 
lies are no different from those in other walks of 
life. Fhe social worker has to identify herself with 
each case. Even with the youth or adult led astray, 
she must put herself in their position. Though they 
are culprits from a legal standpoint, it is question- 
able whether they are to blame for their acts. At any 
rate, the social worker might well ask herself if she 
would have done any better under the circumstances. 
When I consider various situations in this light, the 
only honest answer is that I doubt it. The frailties 
of human nature are inexplicable. And we can never 
be sure of our own reactions in a given set of cir- 
cumstances. 

But is must be added that no social worker should 


let her emotions run away with her. It may be hard 
to take children away from their parents. There are 
conditions, however, which make this procedure 
justifiable and wise. But to realize this a social worker 
needs the objective point of view which comes from 
training. This teaches her to weigh the various 
factors against one another in every situation. Train- 
ing should also help her to be firm in her stand. It 
is very easy to say that freedom of choice is desirable. 
But there are instances when an issue has to be 
forced. Technically it may be wrong to persuade an 
old lady to go to a home for the aged and infirm. 
Actually, however, it is better than to let her die of 
neglect. Positive advice to a hesitant client is a bless- 
ing because he comes to the social worker to have 
his mind made up for him. Nor does sticking to the 
point cause antagonism. On the contrary it gains 
respect. 

Unquestionably social service training is an ad- 
vantage. But it only helps the worker who already 
has an aptitude. Social service pries into people's 
business, an irksome job at best. To get this infor- 
mation is an inevitable task. But there is no excuse 
for the investigator who is insulting in her methods. 
No training can develop a talent to deal with the 
underprivileged without humiliating them. As in 
creative art, the gift must first be there. 

The only chance that social service has is to at- 
tract a high type of worker who has both warmth 
and intelligence. Tremendous sympathy towards our 
fellow men, kindliness for the downtrodden, are 
qualifications which cannot be discounted in an eval- 
uation of the character of the social worker. There 
are too many workers in the rank and file or social 
service today who lack both. 

The major problem facing social service is to 
discover the right personnel. Actually there must be 
many individuals, scattered throughout the world, 
who are eminently suitable for such work. In their 
own field they are doing social service. Only it is not 
called by this name. 

For instance, only the other day I happened to 
hear of a teacher doing her bit of social service. Al- 
though she has little money to spend, she is always 
glad to help her children. She was seen taking the 
mother and a younger sister of her pupil out for 
breakfast, the occasion being a trip to the hospital 
which she wished to make pleasant. Obviously the 
entire matter had nothing to do with her duty as a 
teacher. 

To cite another case. A woman business executive, 
known to me, is a source of encouragement to the 
young people in her office. Not only does she keep 
their savings for them but she also advises them 
regarding their personal affairs. To her mind such 
service is natural. When praised, her answer 1s: 
“Don’t you think I’m flattered to have these young 
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eople consult me?” 

Certainly both of these women are doing social 
service. It is too bad that neither is a social worker. 

It is important that social service should try to 
ferret out worthy material instead of putting so much 
emphasis on training. It is difficult to say whether it 
should take a step backward and allow other profes- 
sionals to enter the field again. A hard and fast rule 
as to accepting only its own graduates can do harm 
as well as good. Take the trained nurse, for example. 
Her profession is closely allied to social service. 
With her previous experience and a certain amount 
of extra training, she ought to make an excellent 
social worker, particularly in any social service con- 
nected with health. Yet the present trend is to elim- 
inate her altogether in favor of the medical social 
worker who is not a nurse. Can social service afford 
to lose good material in this way? Like the pioneers 
in the field, the nurse is often drawn to social work 






April 18, 1942, is a memorable day in American 
aviation history and in the life of Jimmie Doolittle, 
flyer extraordinary. On that day, as the blackness of 
the Pacific night gave way to dawn, the sound of 
“battle stations” reverberating through the loud- 
speaker system of the U. S. S. Hornet, an American 
aircraft carrier, alerted the entire complement of navy 
personnel and Jimmie Doolittle and his band of gal- 
lant fliers bound for Tokyo. 

Escort vessels guarding the carrier had discovered 
and in three minutes sunk a Japanese boat. Fearing 
that the small Nipponese vessel might have radioed 
the position of the American task force, a fleet of 
B-25 bombers made ready for the most hazardous 
and exciting flight in American history. 

Take-off conditions, dangerous in a quiet sea be- 
cause of the short runway of the carrier, were ex- 
tremely critical as the Hornet tossed and rolled in the 
heavy swell. Doolittle, undaunted by flight condi- 
tions and determined at all costs to surprise the 
Japanese, ordered his men to make ready, and with 
Admiral Halsey in the control tower of the carrier, 
led the B-25's off to Japan. 

Four hours later the Japanese people heard the 
thundering news in the crash of bombs and the 
frenetic hammer of American machine guns. In from 
the sea swept a fleet of U. S. aircraft, and, for the 
first time in 2,602 years, the island cities of Japan 
Were subjected to enemy assault. Tokyo, Yokohama, 








General James H. Doolittle 
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by her interest in the woes of the humble. She may 
feel that she is better fitted to heal them through so- 
cial service than in her own calling. How absurd to 
discourage anyone with such an attitude since it is 
the very essence needed for success in social work! 

To summarize, then, true social service is de- 
pendent on personality. There is nothing in the train- 
ing itself which can create a deep understanding of 
human beings. Yet certainly unfortunate mortals de- 
serve sympathetic treatment. To offend them while 
rendering help either in the form of advice or money 
is not true social service. Moreover, it spreads dis- 
content. The great fault of social service is that it 
pays too little attention to the people it employs. The 
pity is that social service wastes its immense possi- 
bilities because of its blind faith in acquired tech- 
nique. To put it briefly, social service is at an im- 
passe today because it will not recognize the im- 
portance of selecting its staff. 


Nagoya, and Kobe, taken by surprise, offered limited 
organized resistance, and, after completing the mis- 
sion, the American bombers continued on to China. 

Although planes were lost and the Americans suf- 
fered casualties, the raid proved the island empire 
vulnerable, and the results of the raid exceeded the 
most optimistic expectations. The success of the raid 
is largely attributed to the leadership and planning 
of James Harold Doolittle, aviator, scientist, engi- 
neer, and administrator. 

The now famous flyer and major general of the 
United States Army Air Forces was born in Alameda, 
California on December 14, 1896, the son of Frank 
H. and Rosa S. (Shepherd) Doolittle. 

Doolittle’s early life was filled with adventure. 
Nome, Alaska was his home for five years while his 
father prospected for gold, and Jimmie fought all 
comers in the Nome grade schools for scholastic and 
pugilistic honors. He returned to the States with his 
family in 1904 and continued his education in the 
public grade schools of Los Angeles, at Los Angeles 
Manual Arts High School, and at the Los Angeles 
Junior College, from which he graduated in 1916. 
At high school, Lawrence Tibbett, now one of Amer- 
ica’s most renowned singers became Doolittle’s 
friend, and he also became acquainted with Josephine 
Daniels, whom he married a year after graduation 
from junior college. 

During high school, young Doolittle became an 
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excellent prize fighter and later gained fame on the 
Pacific Coast in the bantamweight division. His fami- 
ly attempted to divert his interest in prizefighting by 
buying him a motorcycle, but their efforts were only 
partially successful. Realizing that motorcycles re- 
quire gasoline, Jimmie soon returned to the ring to 
earn expense money to use on trips with his motor- 
cycle. 

The First World War found Doolittle a senior at 
the University of California School of Mines. Upon 
America’s entrance into hostilities on April 6, 1917, 
he continued his studies until October of the same 
year and then enlisted in the Signal Corps Reserve. 
Assigned to the School of Military Aeronautics at 
the University of California, Doolittle received fur- 
ther training at Rockwell Field, California, and, 
upon receiving his commission as second lieutenant 
on March 11, 1918, he reported to Camp Dick, 
Texas. 

Fate ruled that James Doolittle remain in the 
United States during the First World War, as a 
teacher, although he once reached Hoboken, New 
Jersey, port of embarkation for France. Always an 
excellent student in chemistry, physics, and mathe- 
matics as well as an outstanding mechanic, the War 
Department utilized his services as an instructor 
rather than as a combatant. Various tours of duty 
took the pilot to Wright Field, Ohio, Gerstner Field, 
Louisiana, and Rockwell Field, California, as a flight 
and gunnery instructor. 

Shortly after the end of war, Doolittle joined sev- 
eral fellow aviators flying in various formations over 
San Diego in memory of American aviators lost in 
the war. He embarked upon a career which twenty- 
four years later had placed him high on the national 
roll of honor in American aviation circles. 

Remaining in service after the armistice, Doolittle 
flew with the 104th Aero Squadron and served on 
Mexican border patrol duty until July 1, 1920, 
when he was commissioned a second lieutenant in 
the Regular Army and ordered to report to the Air 
Service Mechanical School at Kelly Field, Texas. 

Attendance at Kelly Field was but the beginning 
of army schooling for Doolittle. Two years after 
receiving his commission, the University of Cali- 
fornia bestowed upon him the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

“Two months after being awarded the degree of 
A.B., the intrepid flyer completed the first cross- 
country flight and began a series of achievements 
which wrote aviation history. Leaving Pavla Beach, 
Florida, on the night of September 4, 1922, Doo- 
little flew to San Diego, California, landing at the 
San Diego airport twenty-one hours and nineteen 
minutes after he had left Florida. 

For the flight, during which only one stop was 
made at Kelly Field, Texas, for the purpose of re- 








fueling, the War Department awarded him the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross and a citation which read, 
“by his skill, endurance, and resourcefulness, he 
demonstrated the possibility of moving Air Corps 
units to any portion of the United States in less than 
twenty-four hours, thus reflecting great credit on 
himself and on the Army of the United States.” 

From 1923 to 1925, the aviator studied at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and received 
the Master of Science degree in 1924 and the degree 
of Doctor of Science in 1925. 

While at M.I.T., Doolittle conducted experi- 
ments at McCook Field, Ohio, the results of which 
produced scientific data of permanent and lasting 
value to the Air Corps and for which the flyer re- 
ceived an Oak-Leaf Cluster for his Distinguished 
Flying Cross. 

At the conclusion of his studies at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Doolittle was as- 
signed to the Naval Air Station in the District of 
Columbia, and he also saw service with the Naval 
Test Board at Mitchell Field, Long Island, New 
York. Working with the Navy, Doolittle at the in- 
sistence of his fellow officers borrowed a seaplane 
and, to the amazement of all except the flyer him- 
self, proceeded to win the Schneider Trophy in a 
race with the pilots of Great Britain, Italy, and Amer- 
ica. Flying over a course of 305 miles at an average 
speed of 232 miles per hour, Doolittle was often 
thereafter humorously referred to as ‘‘the army's 
only flying admiral.” 

The first serious accident in Doolittle’s flying 
career occurred while on a South American tour in 
1926, when on a year’s leave of absence from the 
Army. Although both his ankles were broken and in 
casts, the flier gave demonstration flights and, upon 
his return to America, entered Walter Reed Hos- 
pital. Released and returned to active flight duty, he 
was assigned to experimental work at McCook 
Field and as instructor of the organized reserves of 
the 5th Corps Area 485th Bombardment Squadron. 

From 1928 to February, 1930, when he resigned 
his commission in the Regular Army, Doolittle con- 
ducted extensive experimental work for the Army. 
He again went to South America on a flight jointly 
sponsored by the Navy, State, and Commerce Depatt- 
ments, and upon his return reported in at Mitchell 
Field, Long Island. At the request of the Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics, he assisted 
in the development of fog-flying equipment and, in 
1929, made the first instrument flight covering 4 
distance of twenty miles in a covered cockpit. 

After thirteen years of army life, Doolittle re 
turned to a civilian status as manager of the avia- 
tion department of the Shell Oil Company. His it- 
terest in army aviation, however, continued, and, if 
the capacity of major in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
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he conducted numerous tests and experiments. 

During 1931 and 1932, the aviator preoccupied 
himself with high-speed flying and annexed the 
Bendix Trophy in 1931 and the Thompson Trophy 
in 1932. His flying career was almost cut short in 
June, 1931, when flying near St. Louis, Missouri. 
When the fabric of the wing of his plane ripped at 
the height of only 100 feet, Doolittle fought to gain 
altitude and at a height of 300 feet bailed out. 

Although bruised and shaken up, the flyer was 
not seriously injured, and by coolly bailing out in- 
stead of crash landing, not only saved his own life 
but gained membership for himself in the interna- 
tionally famous Caterpillar Club. 

Doolittle set a world high-speed record for land 
planes in 1932 with an average speed of 252.68 
miles per hour while annexing the-Thompson Tro- 
phy and in 1933 retired from high-speed flying to 
study air corps organization as a member of the 
Baker Board and to devote his time to civilian pur- 
suits. 

With war a grim reality in 1940 and with the 
German airforce controlling the skies over the 
greater part of Continental Europe, Doolittle re- 
turned to active duty as a major and was ordered to 
Indianapolis, Indiana, as assistant district supervisor 
of the Central Air Corps Procurement District. After 
a short stay at this post, he was transferred to De- 
troit, Michigan, as a technical advisor to assist in the 
conversion of the giant automotive industry to the 
manufacture of the sinews of war. 

At Detroit, the technical skill and knowledge of 
America’s flying ace was of material assistance to the 
leaders of the automobile industry and with the con- 
version completed, the flyer joined Lieutenant Gen- 
eral George H. Brett and others in a tour of the 
European battlefronts. 

Upon returning from the tour, Doolittle was as- 
signed to the headquarters of the Army Air Force, 
and on January 2, 1942, was promoted to lieutenant 
colonel. Shortly thereafter, he began secret prepara- 
tions for the bombing of Tokyo which took place 
on April 18, 1942, and his leadership of this raid 
was announced to the world one month later by 
President Roosevelt. 

Four months after the Tokyo raid, the general 
teported for duty in London for the purpose of 
Organizing and leading the American 12th Air Force 
in the African campaign which opened in Novem- 
ber, 1942, and which culminated in the complete 










withdrawal of the Axis powers from Africa in the 
spring of 1943. 

In Algeria and Tunisia, the bombers under the 
command of General Doolittle set an enviable rec- 
ord. His strategic air arm dropped 74,000 tons of 
bombs on Axis targets in the Mediterranean area in 
1943, shot down 3,146 enemy airplanes, and de- 
stroyed 2,426 more on the ground. 

The strategic air force topped the 1943 bombing 
record of the Britain-based U. S. Eighth Air Force, 
which dropped 55,000 tons of explosives and 
knocked down 4,100 German fighters. 

With the Axis defeated in the Mediterranean 
and no longer a menace in that area, Major General 
Doolittle was transferred in January, 1944, to assume 
command of the Eighth American Air Force, as it 
prepares to play an important role in the invasion 
of Europe from England. 

America has bestowed both the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and the Congressional Medal of Honor 
upon this famous and fearless flyer. In June, 1942, 
he was awarded the Guggenheim Medal for notable 
achievement in the advancement of aeronautics ‘for 
a career distinguished by many outstanding contribu- 
tions to the aeronautical sciences.” 

Leader of the raid on Tokyo, commander of the 
Fourteenth Air Force and the Eighth U. S. Air 
Force, the first to complete a “blind flight,” winner 
of the Schneider, Bendix, and Thompson trophies 
for high speed sea and land plane racing, former 
president of the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, 
and the first army officer to complete a cross-country 
plane hop are but a brief summary of his accomplish- 
ments. 

A major general at forty-eight, Doolittle has 
reached a military zenith attained by few men. Dur- 
ing his military and civilian life, he has raised two 
boys, one of whom is a member of the United States 
Air Corps and the other a member of the class of 
1944 at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point. 

As an outstanding military leader of the Second 
World War, he has molded a solid, compact, and 
hard-hitting group of airmen wherever he has been 
assigned to command. The trust of the flying crews 
in this versatile airman, contributes no end to the 
remarkable success of American troops in various 
theaters of operation. Pilot of his own fying fortress, 
his leadership has and is materially aiding the United 
Nations in their drive toward certain victory. 
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In 1938 a Gallup poll showed that only 38 per 
cent of us were willing to help a neighboring coun- 
try in South America if invaded by a European 
nation.’ By 1939 Germany had pushed United States 
into second place as exporter to the ABC countries.” 
We were furthermore perfectly willing to sit down 
and let Axis super-salesmen invade South America 
with blocked currencies, barter agreements, and a 
blustering, bullying propaganda that had a peculiar 
appeal to the temperaments of Latin Americans. It 
is an everlasting credit to the good neighborliness of 
South American countries that our back door was 
slammed shut with dramatic suddenness when the 
United States was threatened with invasion follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor. 

The economic stake in South America is a tre- 
mendous one. It is one of the huge prizes of war 
that will go to the winner. Hitler knows it only too 
well. It is in fact a good place to strike him! He 
shouted to high heaven when President Roosevelt 
suggested the creation of a Pan-American cartel or 
super-market whereby all western hemisphere goods 
would be sold from a single pool and thus avoid 
competition in European markets. Dr. Funk “quoted 
all the law and the prophets against such iniquitous 
methods” wrote Stuart Chase.* Berlin was very 
much less vociferous when our Congress voted 
$14,000,000,000 for hemisphere defense. It is quite 
plain where the shoe hurts. As long as nazis used 
such methods of liquidating competitors, everything 
was lovely, but fortunately more than one nation 
can play that game. 

Spain ruled South America for about 300 years. 
During that time she aged. She succeeded in giving a 
common language to almost a whole continent. Brazil 
has remained Portuguese since the time Spain and 
. Portugal agreed to divide the new world between 
themselves by giving Portugal the hump. Spain also 
gave to the continent a common church. To counter- 
balance these benefits she succeeded in fastening a 
millstone or two around its neck. Land ownership 
today is concentrated in the hands of a few people 





* John Gunther, Inside Latin America (New York, 1941), 
. 472. 
*John T. Whitaker, Americas to the South (New York, 
1940), p. 117. 
* Stuart Chase, ‘Pan-American Defense,” New Republic (Oc- 
tober 14, 1940). 
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and the mass of the people have a very low standard 
of living. Spain further discouraged her colonies 
from trading with one another, a tendency which 
still haunts the continent to the detriment of inter- 
American trade. As Spanish control weakened, 
French culture moved in. Paris became the mecca of 
South Americans. But the French seem to have 
become hoary, too! The Anglo-Saxon is now having 
its fling—in a sense—in South America. 

Few Americans realize the extent of British in- 
terests in the southern continent. Gunther wrote that 
he heard a cynical remark in South America to the 
extent that Simon Bolivar was a stooge of the British. 
Be that as it may, the Anglo-Saxon influence in 
South America is neither political like the Spanish, 
nor cultural like the French, but rather economic. It 
is not too popular. South Americans are mostly poor. 
They hate capitalists. They have seen too many of 
them from United States traveling through their 
countries wearing wide, paternalistic smiles, oozing 
good will, exhibits of Yankee materialism. South 
Americans love our money, however. They need it. 
But they don’t want the military might of the United 
States to move in with it like an unwanted mother- 
in-law. Without it, our money is not apt to move 
south in very large amounts. South Americans would 
rather call us Brother Sam than Uncle Sam. 

The lines of force on the western hemisphere re- 
volve around two poles: Washington, D.C., and 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. They are far apart in more 
ways than one. They are separated, as it were, by 
the buffer states, the lofty Switzerland called Bolivia, 
and the lowly low countries, Uruguay and Paraguay. 
The two areas are incompatible economically, cul- 
turally, and historically. Perhaps we can say that 
they rotate in opposite directions. 

Too many Americans still pooh-pooh the differ- 
ences between Argentina and the United States. They 
think it is just a little reverse eddy in the large whirl- 
pool. Isn’t Brazil with her 45,000,000 population 
moving in our circle, they ask? She will cling to 
Uncle Sam’s coat tail because she sells what we need 
and vice versa. Brazil, however, cannot overcome its 
geographical disadvantage of being located in the 
tropical zone, where great nations are seldom reared. 
Argentina has a manifest-destiny complex. Though 
Argentina has only about 13,000,000 population she 
has all the possibilities for future development of 4 
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Japan or a Germany that were affected by similar 
ultra-nationalistic ambitions about a century ago. 
We in the United States can encourage the growth 
of this cancer by irritating it. We can raise up a 
frankenstein in this hemisphere by ridicule, unwise 
criticism, or bully tactics. 

The area of South America in the south temperate 
zone is the white man’s region. Here the race ques- 
tion was settled in the very beginning by the simple 
expedient of killing off the native Indian, similar to 
that which occurred in the north temperate region. 
The United States has relatively large investments in 
this area, but in general the people face Europe. It 
is somewhat like a swarm of bees that dislikes its 
new quarters so.the bees stand in the doorway and 
face the wrong way. We have an opportunity to 
redecorate our quarters and reverse this process dur- 
ing the present war. Nazi agents did all they could 
to aggravate the dissatisfaction. They pointed out 
the dangers of American economic imperialism to 
the poor man in South America, and stressed espe- 
cially the “Jewish menace.” To the hard-pressed, ex- 
ploited poor man it is easy to cultivate a hatred for 
Jews and big-business, or in fact for any boogey 
man that seems to be the cause of his trouble. 

Since the war started, South American countries 
have suffered because of the fact that export de- 
liveries to Europe have been largely cut off. From 20 
per cent to 40 per cent of the meat, wheat, coffee, 
oil, tin, nitrates, cocoa, and other primary raw ma- 
terials produced in South America have been mar- 
keted in Europe. Since the war began a surplus of 
these products has been piling up accompanied by 
unemployment. The Export-Import bank was estab- 
lished in the United States to make loans to South 
American countries in order to tide them over the 
emergency. Probably a quarter of a billion dollars 
have been loaned thus far for road building, and 
relief projects. However, it would take ten times 
that much per year to absorb all the products former- 
ly going to Europe. While this temporary assistance 
is necessary to help our neighbors, it is apt to react 
unfavorably against us after the war. Before the war 
we normally sold more to South America than we 
bought from her so that American dollars were al- 
Ways scarce. Now, when the war is over, they will 

more scarce than ever because the South Ameri- 
can countries will have debts to pay in addition to 
the unfavorable exchange. 

There is always that psychological barrier created, 
too, of debtor versus creditor. If you want to lose a 
good friend or customer, loan him some money. It 
is also possible that the extensive economic machinery 

built up by the Axis countries in South America will 
be ready to go to work after these countries have sur- 
rendered. It is not inconceivable that they might even 
be invited to do so by South Americans especially 











































since there are large colonies of Germans, Italians, 
and Japanese on the continent. We should take stock 
now and decide what we can do to sustain Pan 
American solidarity after the war. 

Here is a five-point program for post-war pros- 
perity on the western hemisphere, most of which have 
been reiterated many times by Latin American au- 
thorities: 

(1) We in the United States should “buy South 
American.” Our attention should turn from things 
to sell in South America to things we can buy there. 
Stuart Chase reminds us that there are $400,000,000 
worth of goods shipped into United States from out- 
side the hemisphere in a peace-time year which are 
readily available in large quantities in South Amer- 
ica. When the Japanese captured our supplies of 
rubber, tin, and quinine, we began to wonder why 
this had not been done before. The answer is, of 
course, expropriation. Capital is not anxious to seek 
out countries where the government may suddenly 
seize it. New industries ought to be locally owned 
and controlled in South America. 

(2) We should do our part to assist in raising 
the standard of living in South America. We should 
turn our attention from exploitation to that of what 
we should put into South America. Western hemis- 
phere prosperity and solidarity rests upon that old 
principle of the more you put in the more you get 
out. 

(3) South America needs much better transporta- 
tion systems. Our loans are being used to build high- 
ways now, but it is only a small part of the real need. 
Air transportation will be a great boost for the high 
Andean countries. 

(4) There should be more inter-American trade 
and visitation. South American countries were not 
allowed to trade freely with one another when they 
belonged to Spain. Today much of their products 
could just as well be marketed in a neighboring 
country as shipped to Europe. Desmand Holdridge 
advocates a tourist dollar for South Americans to use 
in America.’ This could be purchased for perhaps 
60 per cent of face value, and redeemed by the 
Export-Import Bank at about 90 per cent of its face 
value; the remaining 10 per cent could be sustained 
by the American business man. The nazis certainly 
developed this system of subsidization in a big way 
and with quick results. We should help to popu- 
larize Spanish in our homes and schools. Latin 
Americans who visit the United States like us. It is 
up to us to see that more middle class neighbors 
from the South come to see us, rather than only 
government officials on special missions. 


* Stuart Chase, “Pan-American Defense,” New Republic (Oc- 
tober 14, 1940). 
5 Desmond Holdridge, “We Need a Tourist Dollar,” Read- 
er’'s Digest, December, 1941, p. 37. 
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(5) After the war there will be thousands of 
young men of the United States interested in South 
America. Some ten million young men will return 
to their homes and many will undoubtedly become 
restless to go elsewhere. They will have had foreign 
service, and contact with foreign languages and 
foreign peoples; they will not be afraid of language 
barriers. Hundreds of Germans and Italians have 
done it. It seems a good time for our country to do 
a little colonizing. Perhaps we should make a resolu- 
tion now not to let our boys’ love for their native 
country be a handicap to them such as it has to the 
Germans, for example, in South America. They have 


failed to amalgamate with the local populations and 
become objects of suspicion and hatred. The Italians 
have done much better. Americans should be able to 
go them even one better. Our country was settled by 
homemakers who became permanent residents, 
whereas the South Americas were explored by con- 
quistadores who came for special missions, usually 
riches or religion. Perhaps we can paraphrase and 
enlarge the old slogan of Horace Greeley and adopt 
it as a post-war slogan for our returning soldiers: 
“Go south, young man, and don’t forget to take 
your wife with you.” 


The Impact of War on the Social Studies 


CARMON Ross 
Superintendent of Schools, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


Statement of the Problem. The committee has as- 
sumed that this phase: “The Impact of War on the 
Social Studies,” should deal primarily with changes 
that would follow from the modifications tried out. 
It is not so much concerned with methods as with 
content and new emphasis. It does not regard it as 
the special function of this particular committee to 


re-orientate the social studies curriculum except as it 
concerns the immediate problem of modification. 
Nevertheless, some permanent changes must neces- 
sarily result. These are suggested. 

The Importance of Social Studies in the Secondary 
School. It is always questionable to claim priority of 
importance for any subject field or fields in modern 
secondary education. However, no fairminded person 
will challenge the fact that the social studies, to- 
gether with English, do constitute the one group of 
subjects that carry a universal claim for inclusion in 
the program of studies in the high school. Social 
studies and the general field of English represents 
the cultural heritage and the great motivating be- 
havior patterns of the race. In their best interpreta- 
tions they explain to us life itself. It is very trite 
to point out that if the peoples of the world had 
been fully aware of all the conditions that make for 
war as revealed to us through a proper and full 
understanding of the great forces represented by 
history, economics, geography, government, and 
politics, the present global war might have been 
avoided. Hence the necessity to re-evaluate the pro- 


*At the Drexel Institute Conference, held in Philadelphia 
during the summer of 1943 various committes studied the gen- 
eral topic: “What Curricular Changes Should Be Affected in 
the Secondary Schools in Order to Meet the Impact of the War 
Upon Secondary Education?” This article constitutes the report 
of the committee on the social studies and was prepared by Dr. 
Ross for the committee. 


gram of social studies in the light of present world 
conditions. 

The Social Studies and Recent Curricular Develop- 
ments. The committee has made no attempt to set 
up the offerings of the social studies in terms of, or 
in the light of recent developments of fusion, inte- 
gration, or the core-curriculum. Rather, the commit- 
tee is merely presenting the simplest possible pro- 
gtam that may be capable of achievement in the 
average high school. The committee is of the opinion 
that fusion, integration, and correlation are possible 
within the program as suggested. The committee 
realizes and appreciates the fact that to bring into 
the high school cross sections of American life and 
make those the core of the curriculum may be ideal, 
but at present such organization is usually neither 
feasible nor possible. 

The committee is strongly of the opinion that 
basic courses in each of the several fields of the 
general recognized social studies subjects are prefer- 
able to the so-called “fusion” courses in the junior 
and senior high school. It is urged that every pos- 
sible relationship be established between each course 
and other fields of study, but that the sdentity of the 
basic course be preserved. Inter-relationship is morte 
conducive to vitalization of instruction than fusion. 
In other words, vitalized teaching, adequate selec- 
tion, and insistence on causal relationships and sound 
thinking are more likely to result in those attitudes 
and ideals desirable in the making of appreciative 
and loyal American citizens. 

Criticism of the Present Teaching of the Social 
Studies. The committee does not subscribe to the 
wholesale denunciation of the present teaching of the 
social studies as inferred from the recent study of 
one of our well known newspapers. Rather, it is try- 
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ing to point out certain modifications and emphasis 

in the social studies which may assist youth to a bet- 

ter understanding of the causes of the war and the 
ost-war problems. Ours is an effort to strengthen 
and not to condemn. 

While the committee does not subscribe to the 
“alleged” shortcomings in the teaching of the social 
studies, particularly American history, it does not 
feel that there should be a total oversight of the 
results of the survey and the attendant criticisms. 
The intervening twenty-five years between the end- 
ing of World War I and the present time should, 
through the teaching of the social studies in high 
school and college, have revealed several facts now 
well recognized and admitted: 

1. We have failed to know and to understand 
the world we have lived in. 

2. The present physical world is a very small 
one. 

3. The so-called minority peoples and colored 
races have been rising and uneasy. 

t. Relative abundance has not made for the 
satisfaction of needs, the elimination of 
poverty, and the happiness of peoples 
throughout the world. 

. Democracy, for the saving of which the 
first World War was fought, has saved it- 
self only by the skin of its teeth. 

6. There has been and there is a struggle for 
power between two groups that represent 
opposite and conflicting ideologies. 

. The determination of all peoples to estab- 
lish peace has been evident in spite of the 
preparation of certain powers for world 
domination. 

8. We have failed to take notice of the propa- 
ganda and fifth column activities of alien 
groups within our country. 

9. The trend of organized education is a force 
of tremendous power, e.g., Germany, Rus- 
sia, Japan, etc. 

10. We have failed to realize how the struggle 
for self-sufficiency has been a growing cause 
of war. 

These are but a few examples of significant move- 
ments in history, economics, government, and poli- 
tics which the teacher of the social studies should 
have noticed and interpreted. The teacher of these 
subjects needs to be a prophet! 

The committee also calls attention to the growing 
practice of pressure groups and special interests in 
forcing upon the schools certain fields of instruction 
and emphases. This has entered the legislative field. 
At present practically every state has some form of 
fequirement in the teaching of history or citizenship 
by force of legislative enactment. The present war 
and criticisms like those that have resulted from this 
history survey will bring other attempts from legis- 


ar Ay 





latures to influence instruction in this field. 

While we must admit the right of the state to 
control its own public schools, we believe it is to the 
best interests of American democracy and of public 
education to let matters that concern subject fields 
and methods of instruction rest with the properly 
constituted Department of Public Instruction of the 
state. In view of this tendency, however, public 
school authorities should take every precaution to 
forestall such action. This can be done only through 
constant evaluation of what the schools are offering 
in the field under discussion. In the light of these 
introductory statements, the committee reports the 
following: 

1. That a required program of social studies 
should be prescribed, wherever possible for 
every year of the secondary school, and for 
all pupils, beginning with grade seven. It 
realizes that local conditions in some com- 
munities and state requirements in others 
may make this impossible. Nevertheless, 
this does not justify any neglect of this 
program nor any considerable abridgment 
or deviation. 

2. That to prescribe a social studies program 
for each year of the secondary school with- 
out vitalizing the program would be a 
grave error. To vitalize the social studies 
program requires an added emphasis by 
means of the following: 

(a) The consistent and organized use of 
a daily standard newspaper and cur- 
rent periodical literature. 

(b) The directed use of the radio—e.g. 
forum programs, public addresses, a 
few commentators; if possible, partici- 
pation by pupils. 

(c) The wider use of newer geographical 
sensory-visual aides—globes, new type 
maps, etc. 

(d) The use of slide films and sound mo- 
tion pictures, not as entertainment de- 
vices, but as educational aids. 

(e) The more extensive use and interpre- 
tation of pictograms and other graphic 
aids. 

(f) The observance through properly- 
motivated and well-prepared programs 
of our significant holidays and birth- 
days of great national leaders. Such 
observances must avoid the trivial and 
common and instead must make use of 
pupils’ creative writing ability and ap- 
peal to the dramatic and emotional. 
As soon as we can make as much out 
of some of these “holy days’’ as we 
do out of a “pep’’football meeting, we 
may begin to dertve some educational 
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benefits from these observances. 

(g) The use of speakers who have a real 
message and who know whereof they 
speak. 

(h) The use of music and art to illustrate 
and to emotionalize. Both subjects 
belong essentially to the social field. 

(i) The wider use of debate and forum 
discussion groups in school assemblies 
and in class rooms. 

(j) The interpretation of causes and ef- 
fects. 

. That the new “‘air-age geography”’ be given 
an important place in the program of so- 
cial studies. While the committee does not 
recommend at present that geography be 
introduced as a separate subject, it does 
urge that geography be more extensively 
used in history and in all instruction per- 
taining to trade and international prob- 
lems. The cause and effect of geography in 
all great world movements should be 
stressed. 

. Cooperation among other fields should be 

developed in every high school. It is pos- 

sible to allocate certain areas of the social 
fields to the English Department, possibly 
other departments. A careful inventory of 
teaching practices and requirements should 
be made. Every teacher should assist in the 
enrichment of subjects not necessarily his 
or her own field. It is readily conceivable 
that every teacher can make a contribution 
to social studies instruction, just as the 
social studies instruction can and should 
contribute to other fields. The teacher must 
develop a catholicity of interest in all other 
subjects. This is the trend in the develop- 
ment of fusion and core curriculums. The 

English Department, as an example, could 

readily devote some time to a study of the 

world’s great leaders. 

In brief, there should be an alliance of 
interests among all teachers in the second- 
ary school. The requirements for the social 
studies program is almost too broad, exact- 
ing, and burdensome for the limited num- 
ber of teachers in this field in the average 
high school. Furthermore, this alliance is 
possible because the social studies field, in 
addition to English, is the one field in 
which all teachers can reasonably be ex- 
pected to have an interest and an under- 
standing. 

. Suggested Sequence. This sequence is of- 

fered only as a suggestion and must not be 





regarded as a finality. It does take into con- 

sideration the entire program of the junior- 

senior high school. The world is changing 
too rapidly to state any ironclad program. 

However, in the light of practice over many 

years and in the light of the present world 

situation, this sequence is offered as a basis 
for local adaptation. 

Grade 7—United States History. Should be 
organized into units that represent great 
movements in the several fields of hu- 
man endeavor. Correlate with geography 
related to appropriate field and areas. 

Grade 8—The New Community Civics. 
Will stress community resources and 
their uses (one-half year). History, gov- 
ernment and geography of the state 
(one-half year). 

Grade 9—Early World History, including 
Greek, Roman, Hebrew, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Indian. This is not ‘Ancient His- 
tory.” (Approximately to period of the 
discovery of America ) 

Grade 10—Modern World History. Stress 
modern European History, Far Eastern 
Peoples, Latin-American Peoples, Can- 
ada. (From the discovery of America to 
present ) 

Grade 11—United States History. This will 
not be merely a repetition of Grade 7 
United States History. It will stress eco- 
nomic, political, social, and international 
problems and events. The period from 
1776 to present can be emphasized. 

Grade 12—Contemporary World Affairs. 
This is the capstone of the social studies 
program. This course is hardly possible 
without the background offered in the 
previous years. It should be developed 
largely by student participation. The 
method should be critical and analytical 
as well as informative. The great value 
of this course is that there is no textbook 
at present. The central theme in this 
course is the place and orientation of the 
United States in the present world situa- 
tion. Throughout the year the suggested 
aids for vitalization suggested in number 
two will be employed, correlated at all 
times with geography. Throughout, 
proper Aistorical attitudes and habits of 
inter pretation should be developed. 


. Time Allotment. The course for each yeat 


is a major subject and should be offered 
four or five times a week. The use of the 
newspaper and other current events ma- 
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terial may be carried on daily or at least 
one period a week. The alert teacher will 
refer to contemporary history at all times 
and at every opportunity. In this way, alone, 
can history be regarded as a Jive question, 
looking ahead as well as looking back. 


. The Place of the Teacher in This Program. 


It is almost superfluous to state that the 
person who administers any phase of the 
socal studies program must be alert, well 
posted in this and related fields, conscious 
of the contemporary world he lives in, lib- 
eral minded and tolerant, familiar with 
source materials, and comprehensive refer- 
ence guides. This teacher above all others 
should be capable of directing pupils in 
lines of critical analysis and sound think- 
ing. 

The teacher who is afraid of getting out 
of the rut for fear he or she cannot get 
back into the rut has no place in this pro- 
gram. The discussion of political and con- 
troversial questions should be encouraged 
provided the teacher makes no effort to 
further her own biased views. To develop 
and to bring out the truth is not contro- 
versial but is good teaching. Because of the 
complexity of this field and wide variety 
of possible offerings, the teacher should 
exercise judgment and skill in the selection 
of materials and points of significance out 
of this mass. 


. Expected Outcomes. Among the generally 


accepted or anticipated immediate outcomes 

of instruction in the social studies in the 

light of our present global war should be: 

(a) A body of young people familiar with 
the causes of war, and World War II 
in particular. 

b) The issues at stake adequately realized. 

(c) The problems of the peace and the 
after war problems studied and care- 
fully analyzed. 

(d) A more tolerant understanding of the 
ideals, attitudes, and characteristics of 
the peoples we must deal with after the 
war. 

(e) A knowledge of the conditions that 
all peoples must face in the building 
of a stabilized inter-dependent world. 
The attitudes that intelligent citizens 
must take towards isolationism and 
internationalism should be developed 
along lines of intellectual honesty, 
frankness, and fair play. 

While these are the immediate outcomes 


in the present emergency, we must ever 
have a long-range viewpoint. The most 
enduring outcomes must be related to edu- 
cation for citizenship responsibilities. Dis- 
ciplines for this all important aim must be 
derived from each and every subject that 
legitimately falls within the social studies 
field. It is the duty of social studies teach- 
ers and those who ally themselves with them 
to point out in a vital way that we cannot 
escape the lessons of history, political sci- 
ence, geography, economics, etc. The 
permanence and the superiority of the 
American way of life over all the ‘isms’ 
that threaten it will depend upon the effec- 
tive procedures of the classroom in the 
social studies and the organized group life 
of the high school. 


. Illustration of Modification and Emphasis 


(taken from modern fields primarily) : 

(a) Causes of wars in general. 

(b) Backgrounds of World War I and II. 

(c) The Treaty of Versailles—why not 
successful. 
The League of Nations—its strength 
and failures. 
Issues and aims of this war. 
Economic factors—tresources, self suf- 
ficiency. 
World economic barriers—trade, tar- 
iffs, restrictions, etc. 
Racial minorities and prejudices— 
here and abroad. 
The Far East Problem—China, Japan, 
India, Burma, Philippines, etc. 

(j) Propaganda—What it is, its impor- 
tance, fifth columnists, censorship. 

(k) Growth of sabotage and its signifi- 
cance in the war effort. 

(1) Meaning of national unity—dangers 
from lack of it. 

(m) Paying for the war. 

(n) The meaning of inflation and means 
to curb it. 

(0) The real significance of certain war 
agencies, OPA, WLB, WMC, etc. 

(p) What is meant by Selective Service? 

(q) Current labor problems, wages, little 
steel formula, political phases. 

(rt) What is “Lend-Lease?’’ Compare with 
the financing of the last war. 

(s) How manpower affects production. 

(t) Employment of women in defense in- 
dustries, problems arising. 

(u) New emphasis on study of geography, 
location, distances, resources, depend- 
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ence on products of other lands, etc. 
New meanings of longitude, latitude, 
maps, globes. 

(v) Follow the progress of war on maps 
and globes. 

(w) Origins of our democracy, the Bill of 
Rights, our Constitution. 

(x) How flying has changed warfare and 
its effect after the war. 

(y) Translating experiences of students in- 
to life—"functional” types of knowl- 
edge. 


(z) Trends for the control of power since 
1914. 

10. An Inventory. Several times a year all teach- 
ers should make an inventory of modifica- 
tions made or planned. The social studies 
should be the subject of constant revisions 
in the light of needs and social change. By 
doing this much timely emphasis may be 
found possible in every area of the social 
studies. The administration should encour- 
age a standing curriculum study group for 
this and other important fields. 


Three Canadian Statesmen 


CARL G. WINTER 
C. K. McClatchy Senior High School, Sacramento, California 


Canada in her seventy-seven years of existence as 
a Dominion has produced three outstanding Prime 
Ministers or leaders, one from the Conservative and 
two from the Liberal party. 


SIR JOHN ALEXANDER MACDONALD 
(January 11, 1815—June 6, 1891) 


“Old Tomorrow,” as Sir John Alexander Mac- 
donald was nicknamed by his opponents, was not 


only Canada’s first Dominion Prime Minister, but 
he was one of the ablest and most remarkable states- 
men of the nineteenth century. 

John Macdonald’s family came to Canada from 
Scotland in 1820 when he was five years old. The 
family proceeded to Kingston where they settled 
and it was from this town that Macdonald rose to 
fame. He was not an attractive boy and later when 
a stranger claimed that he recognized John’s sister 
because of her resemblance to John, she was highly 
insulted because she said: “John is considered one 
of the ugliest men in Canada.” 

John Macdonald had at most about five years of 
schooling but he made up for this by omniverous 
reading, so that he became very well informed. In 
1830 he entered a law office and by 1833 at the age 
of eighteen he conducted his first case in court. Dur- 
ing this case his hot Scotch temper got the best of 
him and he started to fight the opposing counsel in 
court. The Judge immediately called for order and 
the court crier, a good friend of John’s, circled the 
two men crying: “Order in the Court! Order in the 
Court!”’ As he neared Macdonald he whispered: ‘Hit 
him again, John.” Years later Macdonald said that 
in many encounters he had in later life he frequently 
would hear the voice of his old friend sustaining him 
with: ‘Hit him again, John!” 

At the age of twenty-one, in 1836, Macdonald 
passed the bar examination and opened his own law 


office. Soon two lads came to study law under him, 
These two, Oliver Mowat and Alexander Campbell, 
after separating, reunited with Macdonald after forty 
years. When Macdonald was Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter, Mowat was Prime Minister of Ontario, and 
Campbell was Minister of Justice and considered the 
aristocrat of the cabinet. This was a most curious 
coincident. 

Lawyers frequently become politicians and John 
Macdonald ran and was elected an alderman of 
Kingston at the age of twenty-eight. The next year, 
1844, he ran for Parliament as the Conservative can- 
didate and was elected to office. He rose rapidly so 
that within two years he was given a place in the 
Cabinet as Minister of Finance. Two years later, 
however, his party was voted out of office, to re- 
main as the Opposition until 1854. 

In 1854 he was recognized as the organizer of the 
Conservative party and was given a high position 
in the Cabinet. Resignations soon made him First 
Minister of the Crown in 1856. At this time his 
greatest opponent was George Brown, one of the 
greatest journalists of Canada and leader of the 
Clear Grits, who were a branch of the party. 

This rivalry resulted eventually in the impossibility 
of any group holding office in the United Provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada and was one of the 
reasons Macdonald became convinced that the only 
solution to Canada’s problems was federation. As 
early as 1849 Macdonald had spoken in favor of 
federation but he refused to push the idea until the 
time was ripe. Opportunism was a principle with 
John Macdonald. He was not a crusader and he never 
tried to be far ahead of public opinion. This was the 
reason back of his nickname ‘Old Tomorrow.” 

When the crisis in government was reached in 
1864, Brown was persuaded to work with Macdon- 
ald, and the unity of these two bitter enemies led 
to federation. In October 1864 a group of Canadian 
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leaders known now as the fathers of Confederation 
met at Quebec and after two weeks’ work produced 
the basis of the British North America Act. This was 
passed by the English Parliament in the spring of 
1867; the Dominion of Canada was announced July 
1, 1867. 

John Macdonald was immediately asked to form 
the first Cabinet and thus became the first Prime 
Minister of Canada. His skill in handling men never 
was shown to greater advantage than the period just 
before Confederation and until the Dominion was 
fairly well established. He persuaded Joseph Howe 
of Nova Scotia, an opponent of Confederation, to 
bring Nova Scotia into the Dominion. He purchased 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s rights to all their lands 
in the interior of Canada in order to enlarge Canada 
and treated the famous Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police to protect law and order in the territory. The 
province of Manitoba was created at this time and 
British Columbia was brought into the Dominion in 
1871. He persuaded Prince Edward Island to come 
into the Dominion in 1875. Macdonald’s work in 
creating a great nation of the size of Canada, with 
the diverse French-English inhabitants ranks him 
with nation builders like Bismarck and Cavour. 

In order to get British Columbia into the Do- 
minion he promised that the government would build 
a railway connecting the East and West. In the elec- 
tions of 1873 he was voted out of office because of 
donations made by Sir Hugh Allan, a railway mag- 
nate, to the Conservative party. The opposition ac- 
cused Macdonald of being bribed and the ‘Pacific 
Scandal” resulted in a Liberal triumph at the polls. 

One of the proudest moments of Macdonald’s life 
came after this defeat when he attempted to resign 
as leader of the Conservatives. His followers would 
not hear of it. He asked them to think it over for a 
day and meet him in the same committee room. The 
next day not one follower showed up and one of his 
proudest moments was when he left the empty room 
and walked into the House of Commons to be greeted 
by the cheers of his supporters. 

During the period he was out of power he adopted 
the idea of protective tariff under the name of na- 
tional policy and his adroit political maneuvers, such 
as having political picnics, returned him to power in 
1878. He remained Prime Minister until his death 
in 1892. At this time he was successful in uniting 
eastern and western Canada by the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad which was completed in 1885. 

Few men in history were as adroit in handling men 
as Macdonald. When Lord Dufferin, the Governor- 
General of Canada, spoke in Greek before McGill 
University the papers reported he spoke in purest 
ancient Greek without a mistake in any type. When 
Sir Hector Langevin commented on this to Macdon- 
ald he wondered how the reporter knew this, Mac- 
donald said: “I told him.” But Sir Hector objected 








that Macdonald knew no Greek. ‘“True,”’ answered 
Macdonald, “but I know a little about politics.” 
After his death he was given a memorial in West- 

minister Abbey, the first colonial to be so honored. 
But his work in uniting and starting Canada on the 
sure road to success can be expressed by Punch’s 
epitaph: 

Canada’s “Old Tomorrow” lives today 

In unforgetting hearts, and nothing fears 

The long tomorrow of the coming years.’ 


SiR WILFRID LAURIER 
(November 20, 1841—February 17, 1919) 


The outstanding leader of the Liberal Party of 
Canada since it became a Dominion was Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. Macdonald, leader of the Conservatives, 
was an immigrant from Scotland, but Laurier came 
from a family who had settled in Canada six genera- 
tions previously in the province of Quebec. Sir Wil- 
frid was born on November 20, 1841, the same year 
that Ontario and Quebec were united as Upper and 
Lower Canada. After studying law in Montreal and 
practicing there a few years he moved to Arthabaska- 
ville because of his poor health which he hoped 
would improve by a change in surroundings. 

In 1871 he ran as the Liberal candidate for his 
country and was elected to the provincial legislature 
and three years later, the year the Liberals gained 
control of the Dominion Parliament for the first 
time, he was elected to the federal legislature. This 
period was a time of political storm within Quebec 
over the problem of the power of the Catholic 
Church in politics. Supporters of the Conservative 
party were presenting the argument that members 
of the Liberal party were anti-clerical since the 
European parties of the Liberal character were anti- 
church. The thesis was advanced that priests should 
threaten with damnation those who voted against 
the interests of the Catholic church and this was in- 
terpreted to mean members of the Liberal party. 

The Liberals fought back but steadily lost ground 
until Laurier in June 1877 delivered one of the 
most momentous addresses in Canadian history be- 
fore “The Canadian Club” in the city of Quebec. He 
showed that the Liberal party of Canada stemmed 
from the English Liberal party and was not there- 
fore anti-clerical. He pointed out that the attempt 
to establish a Catholic party or to have the Church 
interfere by spiritual terrorism would eventually do 
great harm to the Catholic Church since it would 
result in a Protestant party or the discrediting of 





*The best two short biographies are Sir Joseph Pope's The 
Day of Sir John Macdonald (Vol. XXIX, Chronicles of America, 
Toronto, 1922) and W. Stewart Wallace, Sir John Macdonald 
(Toronto, 1924). The best long biographies are Sir Joseph Pope’s 
Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. Sir John Macdonald (2 vols., Ottawa, 
1895) and George R. Parkin, Sir John Macdonald (Toronto, 
1910). 
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the Church by its support of members who might be 
only second rate men. 

This speech was hailed throughout the country by 
Liberals and Conservatives alike since it showed the 
line clearly through which party and priest could 
work for the best interests of Canada. Several months 
later Sir Wilfrid entered the Cabinet as Minister of 
Internal Revenue, a position he held less than a year, 
when the Conservatives returned to power. 

The resignation in 1880 of Alexander Mackenzie 
as leader of the Liberal party made Laurier the first 
lieutenant of Edward Blake, the new leader of the 
Liberals. At this time Sir Wilfrid made the greatest 
speech of his career in Parliament on the execution of 
Louis Riel. Riel was a paranoic half-breed, who led 
the neglected métis or half-breeds of the Red River 
District of Manitoba in revolt against the govern- 
ment. Riel was executed while his lieutenant in the 
revolt, William Jackson, was adjudged insane and 
placed in an asylum. This led to high feeling among 
the French in Quebec who felt they were being 
unfairly treated. Laurier in his speech condemned 
the government for causing the revolt by. its neglect 
of the métis. 

The election which followed soon after did not 
upset the power of Macdonald. Edward Blake in dis- 
gust resigned as leader of the Liberals, recommend- 
ing Laurier as his successor. Laurier hesitated both 
because he knew he was not regarded with much love 
by many leaders in his own province and further by 
the feeling that the English Liberals would not 
willingly accept a French Canadian as their leader. 
He finally accepted for a trial term consisting of that 
session but before the session ended was persuaded 
by his followers, both French and English, to accept 
permanently. For nine years he led the Liberals and 
during this time he gained recognition as one of the 
ablest men in all of Canada. 

A question of the establishment of separate schools 
in Manitoba led to the overthrow of the Conserva- 
tives in 1896 and Sir Wilfrid became Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada, a position he held for fifteen years. 
When he took over the leadership of the Canadian 
government he united within his cabinet the strong- 
est group of administrators ever to be gathered to- 
gether in a Canadian Cabinet. 

The work of the Liberal administration resulted 
in the change of Canada from a poorly united colony 
to a progressive nation whose future was predicted 
by Laurier with the statement that the nineteenth 
century belonged to the United States and the twen- 
tieth would belong to Canada. A drive for more 
colonists to Canada was so successful that the popu- 
lation in the decade of 1901-1910 rose from 


5,000,000 to 7,250,000 and led to the incorporation 
into the Dominion of the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan in 1905. 

While the work of Sir Wilfrid rounded and 





— 





strengthened the Dominion, begun by Sir John Mac. 
donald, the great work Laurier did was in the realm 
of external affairs. During the Queen Victoria’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee year of 1897 Sir Wilfrid attended the 
first of several Colonial (later Imperial) conferences 
on the relations of England toward her Dominion, 
In these Conferences Sir Wilfrid was the leader in 
showing the English the point of view of her sons 
and daughters who were demanding self sufficiency 
in government but who also wanted to keep their 
ties with the mother country through a common 
King. 

The relationship of Canada and the United States 
also became very friendly through the statesmanship 
of Laurier, who had the ability to overlook past 
wrongs. When the present century opened the United 
States still regarded Canada with contempt and in 
the Alaska Boundary Arbitration, Canada felt she 
had been “sold out’”’ by the English member on the 
Arbitration Board. But the friendliness of Elihu 
Root, when United States Secretary of State from 
1905-1910, the work of Earl Grey, Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada at the same time, and the ability of 
James Bryce, the English Ambassador, who regarded 
himself as the Canadian representative, rather than 
the English one, created such good feeling that all 
points of difference between the two countries were 
soon cleared up. 

In the Boundary Water Treaty of 1910 a Perma- 
nent Joint Board was set up to settle all problems 
concerned with use of boundary waters between the 
countries and also to be used as a board of arbitra- 
tion to settle any issues between the two countries. 
This treaty was one of the first treaties to provide a 
method of settling all disputes peaceably. A result of 
this action was the creation of the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs for Canada. A further development 
would have been the sending of a Canadian Minis- 
ter to Washington but Laurier felt that Bryce repre- 
sented Canada’s viewpoint so ably that he did not 
push the idea. 

The policy of friendly relations with the United 
States was one of the greatest of Laurier’s accom- 
plishments but strangely enough it led to his down- 
fall as Prime Minister. In 1911 the Liberals tried 
to adopt a new treaty of reciprocity with the United 
States. The Canadians rebelled and returned the Con- 
servatives to power. The long reign of the Liberals 
and Sir Wilfrid Laurier was over. 

The Liberals refused to let Laurier resign as leader 
of the party and he remained in charge until his 
death in 1919. He was mourned by all of Canada 
and took his place along side Sir John Macdonald 
as one of the greatest of Canadian statesmen.” 


* The best short biography of Sir Wilfrid Laurier is O. S. 
Skelton’s “The Day of Sir Wilfrid Laurier” (Vol. XXX, Chror- 
icles of America, Toronto, 1916). A longer work is Oscar Douglas 
Skelton’s Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (2 vols., New 
York, 1922). 
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WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE KING 
(December 17, 1874— ) 


The present Prime Minister of Canada was elected 
to this office first in 1921 which he held until 1930 
except for a few months in 1926. He became Prime 
Minister again in 1935. 

Mr. King’s entrance into politics came by way of 
social work and civil service. In 1900, when twenty- 
six years old, he entered the Canadian Civil service 
as Deputy Minister of Labour. His preparation for 
this position consisted of a B.A.W.B. and M.A. de- 
grees from the University of Toronto, the city of his 
birth. He added another M.A. and a Ph.D. at Har- 
vard and traveled in Europe on a political science 
fellowship, studying social and economic conditions. 
He ended his preparation by a year of social work 
at Hull House under Jane Addams, while at the 
same time studying at the University of Chicago. 

His best known work as Deputy Minister was in 
connection with the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act of 1907 which limits capital and labor in 
the right to strikes and lockouts. He came early to 
the notice of Sir Wilfrid Laurier because of his 
sound views and his level-headedness in foreign 
negotiations. In 1909 Laurier made him Minister of 
Labour, a position he held until the Liberal defeat 
in 1911. He returned as one of Laurier’s lieutenants 
until Laurier’s death in 1919 when the Liberty party 
elevated him to their leadership. 

Mr. King early learned that the sharp divergent 
forces playing a part in Canadian politics requires a 
master of compromise and a leader who cannot take 
any extreme stand. His idea of a party leader is that 
he should weld all conflicting views into the best 
compromise possible and then present them. As a 
speaker he has been accused of “never uttering a 
sentence without first visualizing it on the printed 
page of Hansard” (the parliamentary record). He 
plays upon the emotions of his audience like a great 
musician and can easily twist the interruption of a 
heckler into a burst of applause. Occasionally he uses 
sharp wit in reply to his opponents as when Dr. 
Manion, leader of the Conservatives, demanded after 
the present war broke out that a union Cabinet be 
formed to consist of the best brains of Canada. 
King replied: “Whose brains?” and silenced his 
Opponent. 

Government and politics are his life. He is a bache- 
lor and has few intimate friends. He shuns society 
and divides his time between his beautiful country 
home “Kingsmere” and Laurier House at Ottawa, 
the home Sir Wilfrid Laurier willed to the Liberal 
party. Mitchell Hepburn, Prime Minister of Ontario, 
who dislikes King, has dubbed him “the Hermit of 


Kingsmere.” 


His ability to outmaneuver his opponents was per- 
haps best shown by his action in 1940. Mitchell Hep- 
burn, Liberal Prime Minister of Ontario, persuaded 
the Ontario Legislature to censure King for the lax 
conduct of war activities. Dr. Robert Manion, leader 
of the Conservatives, joined in the cry. The Con- 
servatives came to the opening of Parliament on 
January 18, 1940 prepared to use the session to snipe 
at the government to gain proofs to substantiate 
their claim that the Liberals were half-hearted, in- 
competent, and dictatorial in their conduct of the 
war. 

King did not reply to his tormentors but after the 
opening of Parliament adjourned it within three 
hours, immediately after the Throne speech. Dr. 
Manion who saw his opportunity of using the ses- 
sion as a critical sounding board protested that this 
was dictatorial and not democratic. King replied: 
“Democracy doesn’t mean that I am answerable to 
the leaders of the Opposition, but to the people.” 
This strategy caught his opponents flat-footed and 
in the elections held two months later the Liberals 
were returned to power with a larger majority than 
ever. 

Prime Minister King returned to office on condi- 
tion that conscripted men would not be sent over- 
seas. He got around this provision however, by hav- 
ing an election on the issue. 

In foreign affairs King is North American and 
nationalistic. He played a leading role in the Im- 
perial Conference in 1926 which gave all the British 
Dominions control over their own foreign affairs. 
Under him Canada sent her first minister to the 
United States. He still believes in close relations with 
England. Canada was the first Dominion to declare 
war on Germany, immediately following England. 
Realizing war was coming, he made many prepara- 
tions for it in 1938 and 1939. 

In this war Canada is becoming a bastion of sup- 
plies and a training ground for aviators for England. 
Taxes are the heaviest in Canada’s history. One of 
King’s fondest dreams was realized in August 1940 
with the Ogdenberg declaration of a Permanent Joint 
Defense Board for Canada and the United States. 
Since that time a Permanent Joint Economic Board 
has also been set up and the relations between the 
two countries have grown more intimate with such 
results as the new road from the United States to 
Alaska through Canada built by joint effort. 

Canada may emerge from this war as a most im- 
portant area of the British Empire. If she does, her 
destiny is safe in the hands of this “scholar and 
dreamer” who is nevertheless one of the ablest men 
in Canada.° 


® There is no full length biography of William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie King published at present. 
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Benjamin Franklin, the Patriot 


THE NATIONAL FRANKLIN COMMITTEE 
The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 


In this time of national danger, we have need of 
our national heroes. It renews our courage and 
strengthens our faith to remember those glorious 
figures in our history who lived and died so that we 
might be free. Their names are banners, leading us 
in our war against those who would destroy our 
freedom. 

Great nations have always known that heroes are 
priceless national assets, and have built them shrines 
and kept their memory bright in song and legend. 
The Greeks had their heroes, men like Achilles, 
Agamemnon, Odysseus, and Leonidas who held 
Thermopylae. The Romans honored the names of 
their Caesars and their Senators. It is significant that, 
as these great empires waned, their faith in their 
heroes waned, and their memory faded. All human 
history has shown that, when a nation stops cherish- 
ing its past, it has no future. We Americans have 
sometimes thought that England was too devoted to 
the great men in her past, but it was the memory 
of men like Wellington and Nelson which helped 
her to fight so stoutly alone in the black year of 
1940. 

Here in America, we cherish our heroes. We 
revere the names of Washington and Lincoln, Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson. However, we have other heroes, 
of whose contributions to our history we are not so 
keenly aware. Chief among these is Benjamin Frank- 
lin who, in his day, was called ‘the keystone in the 
American atch of freedom.” Without his extraor- 
dinary foresight, his untiring energy, his diplomatic 
genius, we might never have become an independent 
nation. It was Franklin who said: “Rebellion to 
tyrants is obedience to God.” 

We are proud to know that such a man as Frank- 
lin has his shrine, not only in our hearts but also 
in stone and marble. As long ago as 1824, The 
Franklin Institute was founded in Philadelphia for 
the encouragement of scientific invention and dis- 
covery and the furthering of the scientific fields in 
which Franklin was a pioneer. In 1933 the Institute 
opened its magnificent new building as a shrine to 
the perpetual glory of Benjamin Franklin. It is a 
place, not only where one may go and pay tribute 
to the genius of Franklin, but where he may deposit 
any Franklin material such as documents, letters, 
and historical papers which relate to Franklin’s many 
interests. The Institute also, through The National 
Franklin Committee, will at any time furnish infor- 
mation about Franklin which relates to any special 
field of interest. Thus, here in America, a shrine is 


being built to the living Franklin. The spirit of this 
great man is alive with us today, and we sorely need 
all the courage and devotion of that spirit. We need, 
too, his example of keeping a sense of humor in 
dark days. 

Benjamin Franklin was a man of many gifts. He 
was a scientist, an inventor, a printer, a business man, 
a writer, a diplomat, an extraordinary husband, 
father, and friend, and, above all, a patriot. It is 
with Benjamin Franklin the patriot that we are most 
concerned in these days when the free men of the 
world are fighting another War of Independence. 
His civic career began early. At the age of sixteen 
he wrote for a Boston paper, under the name of 
Silence Dogood: “I am . . . a mortal enemy of arbi- 
trary government and unlimited power. . . . I now 
take up a resolution to do for the future all that lies 
in my way for the service of my countrymen.” When 
only twenty-one, he founded the famous Junto Club 
for the purpose of discussing the questions of the 
day, political and social. It was a club that completely 
expressed the democratic spirit. Its members were 
the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker, and 
anybody else who had the good of his country at 
heart. Its influence was city-wide and country-wide, 
and it flourished for thirty years. 

When in his twenties, Franklin began writing 
Poor Richard’s Almanack, which sold widely in year- 
ly issues for twenty-five years. Thus he began exert- 
ing a powerful influence on the American way of 
life. He saw that America was a new country, a 
pioneer country, and the only way for Americans 
to get along was to work hard and save their money. 
The frontier was no place for idlers or spendthrifts; 
such people could not create a healthy united nation. 
So, over and over again in his Almanack, he praised 
thrift and industry. He praised, with irresistible wit 
and charm, all the virtues of true democracy, and his 
sayings have come down to us as proverbs. Among 
the best known are: “Early to bed, early to rise, 
makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise,” ‘‘A cat in 
gloves catches no mice,” ‘The used key is always 
bright,” ‘God helps them who help themselves,’ 
and “Three moves are as bad as a fire.”’ 

Franklin began his civic activities as a result of 4 
discussion at the Junto Club. The members were 
agreed that something should be done to preserve 
the homes of Philadelphia from fire. Franklin, there: 
fore, set about organizing a fire company. At first the 
force consisted of thirty men with leather buckets, 
strong bags, and baskets, but from it came all the 
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fire departments which make our cities safe today. 
Franklin was concerned because many Philadelphia 
watchmen were drunk on duty, and set about re- 
forming the city’s force. Later he helped found a hos- 
pital, a subscription library, a college, and a fire in- 
surance company. Such institutions seem common- 
place to us today, but in Franklin’s time, they were 
daring innovations in the life of the colonies. 

So great a genius as Franklin was bound to find a 
wider field for his activities than just one city. His 
experiments with electricity, his invention of the 
lightning rod, his famous kite that drew electricity 
from the clouds, gave him world renown. One of 
his first experiments, by the way, was to kill his 
Christmas turkey with electricity, which considerably 
startled his friends and neighbors. His fame as a 
scientist was such that when he visited London and 
Paris on diplomatic errands for the colonies, he 
was already known in those cities as a great man. 
His importance gave his efforts on behalf of the 
colonies a dignity and weight which no ordinary 
unknown man could have given them. 

During the French and Indian War and even 
earlier, Franklin made a survey of the defenses 
of Philadelphia and decided they were far from 
being adequate; he told his fellow citizens the facts 
in a pamphlet called Plain Truth. He began his 
diplomatic career during this war when he was sent 
as a commissioner to talk peace with the Indians. He 
was far more sympathetic than the other men of his 
time with the Indian point of view. When the Eng- 
lish General Braddock came to America to begin his 
ill-fated campaign, Franklin warned him about the 
Indian way of fighting, but Braddock was too arro- 
gant to take advice from a mere colonist. Said Brad- 
dock: “These savages may, indeed, be a formidable 
enemy to your raw American militia, but upon the 
King’s regular and disciplined troops, sir, it is im- 
possible they should make any impression.” As we 
all know, Braddock’s troops met with overwhelming 
defeat at the hands of these same savages. 

Franklin’s first important civic post was that of 
Deputy Postmaster General, at a salary of a little 
over a thousand dollars a year. He announced that 
his rule for public office was: ‘‘Never ask, never re- 
fuse, nor ever resign.’’ Up to the time of his taking 
office, the mails had been uncertain and irregular, so 
the colonists had little confidence in their own postal 
system. There was, for instance, only one mail a 
week between Philadelphia and New York, and that 
only in good weather. Franklin turned his genius for 
organization to the postal department. One of his 
most valuable contributions was to make the post- 
masters and postmen from New Hampshire to 
Georgia aware of the importance and unity of this 
new postal service. By improvements in the speed 
and safety of the mails he led them to be increasing- 








ly used. This unified postal service, Franklin's handi- 
work, was at the time of the Revolution, one of the 
strong factors which gave the colonists a sense of 
national solidarity and helped to hold the colonies 
together. When the first American postage stamps 
came into use, long afterward, in 1847, one of the 
two denominations issued bore the face of Wash- 
ington, the other the face of Benjamin Franklin. 

Franklin was older than the others of those we 
call our ‘founding fathers.’’ He was over twenty- 
five years older than Washington, John Adams and 
Jefferson, and almost fifty years older than Alexander 
Hamilton. He was, therefore, the right age to be 
useful to our country in pre-Revolution days. In 1757 
he went to London as agent for the colony of Penn- 
sylvania, to present the cause of that colony to the 
Crown against its English owners, the Penns, who 
did not seem to understand that the men in the 
colonies were liberty-loving men. Franklin obtained 
little satisfaction from the Penns. They, like the other 
Englishmen in power, were becoming increasingly 
arrogant in their treatment of the colonies. Franklin 
wrote to William Pitt: “Between you and I, it is said 
that we may look upon them all to be a pack of 
d—d rascals, and that unless we bribe them all 
higher than our adversaries do, and condescend to 
every piece of dirty work they require, we shall 
never we able to obtain common justice at their 
hands.” 

In 1765, after the Stamp Act was passed and the 
colonies were roused to fury, Franklin was again in 
England to protest against it in the House of Com- 
mons. He was questioned for hours by members of 
the House, and in none too friendly a manner. Said 
the Speaker: “Do you not think the people of Amer- 
ica would submit to pay the stamp duty if it was 
moderated?” ‘‘No, never,”’ Franklin answered, ‘‘un- 
less compelled by force of arms.’’ At the end of this 
examination came two dramatic questions. 

Question: What used to be the pride of the 
Americans? 

Franklin: To indulge in the fashions and manu- 
factures of great Britain. 

Question: What is now their pride? 

Franklin: To wear their old clothes over again 
until they can make new ones. 

Franklin’s courage, patience, and brilliant diplo- 
macy contributed to the repeal of the Stamp Act, and 
he enjoyed a great personal triumph, but he was un- 
easy. He felt the situation between England and her 
colonies had not fundamentally changed, and he was 
right. England soon passed new bills, as bad as the 
Stamp Act. Influential members of the British gov- 
ernment hinted that if Franklin would only urge the 
colonies to submit, he would be well rewarded. He 
stoutly refused. Then they hinted that it would be 
very easy for Britain to burn all American seaport 
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towns. Said Franklin, later, to a friend: “I grew 
warm. I said the chief part of my little property con- 
sisted of houses in those towns; that they might make 
bonfires of them whenever they pleased; that the fear 
of losing them would never alter my resolution to 
persist to the last.” 

However, in spite of all Franklin’s diplomatic 
efforts, relations between England and America grew 
more strained, and, at the age of seventy, Franklin 
came back to America to be a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress and to sign the Declaration of 
Independence. Thomas Jefferson later wrote about 
this Congress to a friend: “I served with General 
Washington in the legislature of Virginia before the 
Revolution, and during it with Dr. Franklin in Con- 
gress. I never heard either of them speak ten 
minutes at a time, nor to any but the main point 
which was to decide the question. They laid their 
shoulders to the great points, knowing that the little 
ones would follow of themselves.” 

Most men would have thought they were too old, 
at seventy, to cross the ocean at the peril of their 
lives to undertake another trying diplomatic mission. 
But not Franklin. He took ship for France to arrange 
for help for the colonies at war—arms, men, and, 
above all, money. His was a most difficult assignment. 
The news from home, as to the war, was very bad 
indeed. Some Frenchmen said to him: “Well, Doc- 
tor, I see that General Howe has taken Philadel- 
phia.”” Franklin replied, ‘I beg your pardon, sir. 
Philadelphia has taken Howe.” Nevertheless, Frank- 
lin negotiated a treaty of alliance between America 
and France, in which both countries swore not to 
make a separate peace, and France was to give Amer- 
ica all possible aid. It was after the signing of this 


treaty that a famous Frenchman said of Franklin: 
‘He snatched the lightning from the sky and the 
sceptre from tyrants.’ Franklin protested against this 
tribute and said: ‘It ascribes too much to me. . 
the Revolution having been the work of many able 
and brave men, wherein it is sufficient honor for me 
if I am allowed a small share.” 

After the Revolution, Franklin was one of the 
prime negotiators of the peace treaty with Great 
Britain. He also signed, at the age of eighty-one, the 
Constitution of the United States, and was three 
times President of Pennsylvania. 

Almost all the honors our country could bestow 
were heaped upon Franklin. He was one of our 
greatest patriots because he was a genius of many 
gifts who turned all those gifts to the service of his 
country. He had, moreover, an unshakable faith in 
the future of our country in dark days when many 
doubted, and he always retained his sense of humor. 
He set forth, at that difficult time in our history, 
words which are still true for us today: “I must 
soon quit the scene, but you may live to see our 
country flourish, as it will amazingly and rapidly 
after the war is over, like a field of young Indian 
corn.” 

And he spoke thus—unwittingly to our twentieth 
century: “The eyes of all Christendom are upon us, 
and our honor as a people is become a matter of the 
utmost consequence to be taken care of. If we give 
up our rights in this contest, a century to come will 
not restore us to the opinion of the world; we shall 
be stamped with the character of poltroons and fools. 

. Present inconveniences are, therefore, to be 
borne with fortitude, and better times expected.” 


The Swiss Alphorn in Legend and Fact 


MARIE WIDMER 


Leonia, New Jersey 


Trying to explain the origin of the Swiss alphorn, 
a pretty legend relates how a lonely young herdsman 
in the Alps wished constantly for something that 
might help him brighten the long hours of his soli- 
tude. One evening, after he was in bed, he heard 
voices in the room below. Peering down he per- 
ceived three strangers around the fireplace. In the 
huge kettle that always hung there, one of the men 
was boiling a mixture. 

Presently one of the nocturnal visitors went out- 
side and strange sweet music began to float through 
the air. The herdsman listened spellbound, but all 
too soon the music stopped and the player rejoined 
his companions. “Come down’ the three men now 


urged the youth in the loft, and trying to show him- 
self fearless he promptly obeyed. 

Amazing things then began to happen. The 
stranger tending the boiling mixture took one of the 
three glasses which stood on the table and filled it. 
The liquid was of a brilliant green color. He gave 4 
rap with his dipper, then filled the second glass 
the same appearing bright red. With another rap he 
filled the third glass and that fluid showed the trans- 
parency of pure crystal. 

“Drink,” urged the men. “The green liquid will 
make you victorious in many battles,” promised the 
first. ‘““The red beverage will bring you countless 
riches,” enticed the second. ‘‘Neither glory nor riches 
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can I give you,” declared the third, ‘‘but I offer you 
the happiness of real music.and my alphorn.” 

Without hesitation the youth drank the clear 
liquid. The visitors and the glasses vanished and 
the bewildered herdsman climbed back to his sleep- 
ing quarters. Recalling the strange happenings of 
the night he ran outdoors the next morning and 
beheld, leaning against a tree, a wooden horn some 
six feet long. He placed it to his lips and soon found 
himself playing some familiar herdsmen’s tunes. 

More matter-of-fact data on the alphorn indicates 
that it had its origin in Northern Asia. From there it 
migrated southward with nomadic tribes, then finally 
reached the Swiss alpine regions. According to Tac- 
itus the Romans used horns of this type for signaling. 

Historic records dealing with this now character- 
istic instrument of the Alps are more definite from 
the ninth century on. In those early days, in the 
Bernese and Valaisan mountains, the alphorn reached 
a length of over thirteen feet. In other sections, 
especially in Central Switzerland, where the Rigi and 
Mythen districts near Lucerne were its favorite 
haunts, the instrument was sometimes shortened by 
bending the upper part of the conical pipe to run 
parallel with the lower part. The average length of 
Swiss alphorns is now only six feet. Nevertheless, 
even these shorter instruments can be heard at great 
distances. 

Slender cembra pines or young firs furnish the 
wood preferred for alphorns. They are cut in two, 
lengthwise, carefully hollowed out, then bound. The 
hooked end for the sound-hole is made of the root. 
At first the horn was covered with tree-bark, mostly 
of birches, or with hemp yarn soaked in tar or pitch. 
Later on roots of young fir trees, about as thick as a 
pencil, were used, also rattan cane which, while 
excellent and attractive, proved however, rather ex- 
pensive. Today birchrind or thin oakwood chips are 
generally used as protective materials. 

Seeing that the octave scale of the alphorn is not 
complete, players have been advised not to attempt 
the rendition of entire songs on this instrument. 
Nevertheless, in spite of its limitations, the music of 
the alphorn in Alpine regions is an unforgettable 
delight, especially when it is mingled with the sound 
of tinkling cowbells and joyous waterfalls. 

Since the aesthetic effect of alphorn blowing de- 
pends not so much on the sound as it does on the 
echo, the instrument is most effective out-of-doors 
where it enjoys the advantage of open spaces. Inter- 
esting observations have been made regarding the 
quality of the echo. It has been found that the first 
echo usually retains the key of the original melody, 
while the second echo may be a quarter note lower 
and rhythmically less precise. 

Alphorn melodies, although limited, have fre- 
quently found a place in the work of great compos- 








ers. Outstanding examples are the beginning of the 
fourth movement in Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony; 
the prelude to Mozart's pastoral play ‘Bastien and 
Bastienne,’’ composed in 1768; the beginning of the 
overture to Rossini’s “William Tell’’; also the re- 
spective passages in Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” and 
Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde.” According to re- 
search on the alphorn made by S. Elkan, the great 
Wagner, when composing this opera, suggested that 
a special instrument should be made for the herds- 
man’s horn, taking the Swiss alphorn as a model. 

Good alphorn playing is undoubtedly an art, for 
it takes skill to acquire the lip technique necessary 
for producing the desired notes and for giving mu- 
sical variety. While there is no complete record of 
alphorn artists in days gone by, a few outstanding 
players are mentioned in small chronicles. Thus the 
Berner Taschenbuch of 1892-1894 recalls one Jakob 
Henzi of Chateau d’Oex who lived in the sixteenth 
century. He was the son of very poor people, but 
admirers of his alphorn music found a position for 
him as one of the guards of the Duke of Anjou in 
France. 
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A DREAMLAND PICTURE ON THE WENGERNALP IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND, SWITZERLAND. 
IN THE BACKGROUND RISES THE QUEENLY JUNGFRAU. 


In the nineteenth century there was a general 
revival of interest in Swiss folklore. As a result, 
renewed attention was also focused on the alphorn. 
Thus Major Fr. von Miilinen arranged for a course 
of study in alphorn playing for young people to be 
given in the Bernese Oberland by the composer 
Ferdinand F. Huber, a teacher at the Fellenberg 
School at Hofwyl. Huber accordingly spent yearly 
two weeks at Grindelwald and gave lessons on six 
alphorns. He was the first musician to attempt the 
tuning of several alphorns in the same pitch and to 
have alphorn melodies played in three parts. 


Composer Huber’s efforts evidently bore fruit. 
Since the middle of last century Alpine festivals, 
with competitions in excellent alphorn playing, have 
become annual events in Switzerland. 

The alphorn is without doubt the characteristic 
instrument of the Swiss Alps. Limited as its range 
is, its music, when floating and echoing through the 
wide spaces of the Alps, has a magic of its own 
which fills the hearts of natives of the Swiss moun- 
tain regions with a strange tenderness and love for 
their homeland. 


Visual and Other Aids 


MAuRICE P. HUNT 
Kenton High School, Kenton, Ohio 


Social science textbooks have improved greatly in 
recent years with respect to style of writing, illustra- 
tions, significance of subject matter, organization, 
and so on. Most of the social-problems texts in cur- 
rent use are liberal in viewpoint, emphasize scien- 


tific methods of thought, and make no effort to “soft 
pedal” the seriousness of present-day social prob 
lems. However, the rapid march of events continually 
poses new problems and modifies old ones. It 
inevitable that social-problems texts will be obsolete 
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in some ways by the time they are published. 

What are some of the gravest inadequacies of the 
average social-problems text? If we sum up the most 
serious of them in one generalization, we might say 
that the average book is too ‘‘United States-centered.” 
By this I mean that these books do not give enough 
recognition to the close relationship between our own 
domestic problems and the problems of other na- 
tions. They too often seem to imply that our prob- 
lems are strictly domestic affairs, capable of being 
understood and solved entirely apart from what 
happens in other countries. 

As evidence on the foregoing point, I have not 
as yet seen a single text that gives adequate treatment 
to the international cartel movement, which after all 
is but the larger framework within which the nar- 
rower problem of domestic monopolies has its set- 
ting. Yet, the political and economic significance of 
the cartel movement is such that this development is 
becoming one of the greatest social problems of our 
times. 

Furthermore, most of the textbooks deal unrealis- 
tically with problems of international trade. Fre- 
quently they give the arguments that were in vogue 
in 1890 in their discussions of the tariff problem. 
The effects of tariffs and other factors in restricting 
world trade, and the importance of these restrictions 
in causing general economic distress and even the 
present war, are either ignored or treated lightly. 

I have not seen a textbook that gives adequate 
treatment to the rise of fascism in Europe and South 
America. But how can we understand the causes of 
incipient fascist movements in the United States un- 
less we understand the total, world-pattern of fas- 
cism? And because of their inability to deal with the 
nature of fascism in a penetrating manner, the text- 
book writers have not as yet been able to approach 
constructively the problems involved in our choice 
of whom to support among the various factions of 
Europe. 

And finally, although this does not complete the 
list of possible indictments, textbook writers are not 
yet presenting the war in such fashion as to give it 
real moral signficance to high school pupils who 
will soon be inducted into the armed forces. The 
war is not being portrayed as a deeply-rooted, revo- 
lutionary struggle for a better world, in spite of the 
fact that revolutionary sentiment among the common 
people of Asia and Europe is running at higher levels 
than ever before. Unfortunately, many American 
soldiers fight with determination only because they 
want to “finish up the job in a hurry so they can get 
back home.” , 

What is the significance of these textbook weak- 
hesses as they relate to the purposes of this column? 
The answer is obvious: the greater the inadequacy 
of textbooks, the greater must be the teacher's reli- 


ance on supplementary teaching aids. We must place 
increasingly more dependence upon films, pamphlets, 
newspapers, magazines and popular books, since be- 
cause of their nature these aids can be more abreast 
of the times than any textbook. It is true that entirely 
too many of the aids currently being produced do 
not overcome the most serious textbook weaknesses. 
There are many significant and timely aids now avail- 
able, however, and it is our purpose here to make 
these known to teachers from month to month. 


News NOoTtEs 


Social studies teachers should be interested in the 
current study unit of Building America. This unit 
is entitled, ‘““Our Neighbors in North Africa.” It 
sketches the historical and geographical background 
of North Africa, analyzes the military campaigns that 
have been conducted in that region, provides brief 
sketches of the political and geographic background 
of the whole continent, and what is perhaps most 
important, analyzes the political situation in North 
Africa and discusses that situation in relation to the 
whole policy of America’s foreign relations. The text 
is abundantly supported by photographs and maps. 
Building America may be secured from 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City, for $2.25 a year or 30 cents 
an issue. 

Secondary social studies teachers who have been 
using Resource Units in the “Problems in American 
Life” series will be interested to know that four new 
Units have just been published. These are: No. 16, 
America's Schools; No. 17, The Health of a Nation; 
No. 18, Politics in Action; and No. 19, The Ameri- 
can Standard of Living. Each Unit consists of two 
parts, Part I being a comprehensive analysis of a 
current social problem written by an eminent social 
scientist, and Part II being an application of the topic 
in the secondary-school classroom prepared by a 
master teacher. Part II contains many carefully se- 
lected teaching aids such as activities, reading refer- 
ences, visual aids, and helps on evaluation. Units sell 
for 30 cents each or four for $1, with discounts on 
— orders. Order from the National Council 

or the Social Studies, or the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The Eastman Kodak Company has recently pro- 
duced a four-reel (44-minute) 16-mm. sound film in 
kodachrome entitled E7ghteenth Century Life in 
Williamsburg, Virginia. According to the Eastman 
publicity, this film “‘tells the straightforward, un- 
dramatized story of a typical day in a center of 
American life two centuries ago. It is authentic, but 
not pedantic.’”” The film is offered to educational 
institutions suitably equipped for projection without 
charge for single showings. Write for information 
to the Eastman Kodak Company, Informational 
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Films Division, Rochester 4, New York. 
Educational institutions can now purchase photo- 
graphic and projection equipment and accessories 
without a priority rating, under the recent WPB 
Regulation Order L-267. In order to obtain such 
equipment, it is only necessary that schools follow 

this simple procedure. 

1. Obtain copies of the application (WPB- 
1319) and instructions (WPB-1319.28) 


— 


from the local WPB office or any manufac. 
turer or dealer in projection and _photo- 
graphic equipment. 

. Fill out the application in triplicate, accord- 
ing to instructions. 

. Mail all three copies of the application to the 
War Production Board, Consumer Durable 
Goods Division, Reference L-267, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


News and Comment 


Morris WOLF 
Head, Social Studies Department, Girard College, Philadelphia 


DEMOCRACY AND PLANNING 


We are much more unsettled in our minds today 
than we were in 1918. Few of us then doubted that 
the victory over Germany made the world safe for 
representative democracy and free, private enter- 
prise. The victory, we thought, assured the fruits of 
a century of liberal development whose capstone 
would be the league of sovereign, self-determined 
nations. Woodrow Wilson voiced admirably what 
those fruits were. Today we are in doubt. No great 
leader now will speak about the morrow as confi- 
dently as did Wilson. It is accordingly of value to 
find light on the matter in an able essay from the 
pen of Geoffrey Crowther, distinguished editor of 
The Economist of London, in the January number 
of Foreign Affairs (‘Freedom and Control’’). 

Almost without exception those who now run the 
world were, like the leaders in 1918, born in the 
last century. They have felt they lived in a secure 
world whose nineteenth century foundations were 
not destroyed by the war years of 1914-1918. Few 
of these men, however, will be running the world 
a decade hence. The man born at the beginning of 
this century, who already has lived through most of 
his allotted span of years, has never known much 
security. He will lead tomorrow’s world with a dif- 
ferent experience and psychological background. 
This younger man of our day thinks of maximum 
employment more than of maximum income, of a 
world order of states rather than of sovereign and 
separate states, of social security more than of laissez 
faire. Rapidity of change has made an unparalleled 
cleavage between the younger and older generations 
of our time. 

The men and women born in the twentieth 
century are the first generation to have been 
familiar, for the whole of their lives, with such 
revolutionary molders of thought and custom 
as air travel, individual transport on land by 
means of the automobile, the moving picture, 


the radio. They have been influenced by the 
decline in formal religion. They are the first 
generation in which it has been more than an 
impiety to think that the human race could or 
should control its numbers. In America, they 
are the first generation in which high schoo! 
education has been universal and college edu- 
cation general. . . . And just when this strange 
new generation would in any case be beginning 
to push its way into the driving seat, there comes 
the vast catastrophe of the present war to ac- 
centuate still further the difference between its 
environment and that of its fathers. In view of 
all these facts, I do not believe it an exaggera- 
tion to say that we stand at one of the grand 
climacterics of world history... . 


If old faiths and outlooks are tottering, what new 
ones will replace them? Hitler proposed totalitarian 
dictatorship to replace liberal democracy and rigid 
state control in place of individualist capitalism. He 
was supported, we must admit, by much in the his- 
tory of our century. Within the nation the many are 
exposed to the machinations of the few who can 
manipulate the modern means of propaganda or who 
control its capital, while the majority of nations are 
at the mercy of the few highly industrial states which 
alone are capable of producing the masses of modern 
war implements. ‘Propaganda p/ws the concentration 
of economic power p/us Blitzkrieg technique add up 
to Fascism; or they may be made to add up to some- 
thing new that will be compatible with democratic 
ideals.”” Hitler had an answer to our problems. We 
do not. And there will be another Hitler waiting, 
if we can not implement our traditional democratic 
faith with the new instrumentalities of our time, 
mate the old and the new and conceive a harmonious, 
living social order. 

Mr. Crowther emphasized the economic aspects 0! 
this problem, from the Anglo-American standpoint. 
He argued that uncoordinated private enterprise can 
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no longer continue alone but must learn to live with 
planned economy. In no other way can a democratic 
nation solve problems of employment, security, and 
just distribution. But none can yet tell individualism 
and planning how to live together profitably and 
happily. So far each has tended to obstruct and injure 
the other. Perhaps we should decide what are the 
spheres of activities of each and how they may com- 
plement each other. Such “sorting out of the eco- 
nomic activities of the community” will depend, in 
each nation, upon its own particular history and 
peculiar circumstance. All will want, as states, to 
control war-making, justice, education, and all may 
well leave “‘free’’ the pregg, entertainments, and most 
luxury trades. The metaatiein lies between these 
extremes. We need not accept the proposition that 
economic freedom and economic organization are in 
irreconcilable conflict. Politically we have found how 
to reconcile freedom and order. Why not economi- 
ally? 
How To BE DEMOCRATIC 


Do we know clearly what are the principles of 
democratic action by whose use we say we shall cope 
with the problems of peace? Do we know just what 
are the structure and dynamics of democratic group 
processes which must be employed? The world, after 
all, has not had long or wide-spread experience in 
democratic techniques. It is not even sure that the 
techniques it has devised so far are very good, to say 
nothing of being the best. The world’s peoples are 
in the main unaccustomed to democratic attitudes. 
They are likely most readily to seek their ends by 
imposed, dictatorial methods and to respond more 
readily to such methods. Generations of patient trial 
and error are necessary before the democratic way 
will have become bone of their bone and flesh of 
their flesh. 

It is welcome indeed to find, therefore, a discus- 
sion of the principles and dynamics of democratic 
gtoup processes. Educational Leadership for January 
is devoted to a study of the matter, with further arti- 
cles about it in the February issue. The opening 
article by Dr. Kurt Lewin on “The Dynamics of 


| Group Action” has a clarifying analysis of autocracy, 


democracy, and laissez faire, showing their points of 
tesemblance as well as difference. He reports the 
results of practical experiments in industry and else- 
where which prove the superiority of democratic over 


other types of processes. 


Most of the articles are practical accounts of efforts 
to democratize children by the use of school situa- 
tions. They illustrate admirably the principles and 
concepts described by Dr. Lewin. 


THE PEACE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


Swiftness of communications and indispensability 


» Of international exchanges of materials have made 


the world small and intertwined peoples in a mesh 
of interdependence. Security has become a necessity, 
while suspicion, hate, prejudice, aggression, and na- 
tional irresponsibility threaten the new order of 
human life. The time is critical. Men must acquire 
“the attitudes, understandings, and skills needed to 
build the social competence of the peoples of the 
world” in order that they sustain and not destroy the 
new order of interdependence. 

Hence it is that Dean Grayson N. Kefauver of 
Stanford University sees “Education [as] An Im- 
portant Factor in Achieving An Enduring Peace” 
(The School Review for January). It is important 
that we devise and improve techniques for handling 
international problems cooperatively, that we know 
what are the relations of nations and what causes 
them to resort to war, and that we appreciate the 
horrors of war. Both history and the current picture 
are needed. 

Professor Kefauver discusses the implications for 
the school curriculum and stresses the need for ap- 
preciation of the history and cultures of other peoples 
in order to understand that national history is but 
part of a larger canvas. He is of the opinion that 
an international education organization is needed 
now to work with governments and formulate edu- 
cational policies and plans. These he lists as eleven 
distinct functions. The practical steps to take to 
establish such an organization and get it under way 
are suggested. His views are purposely developed in 
harmony with the work of such groups—mentioned 
here in previous issues—as the International Educa- 
tion Assembly which met at Harpers Ferry, the Joint 
Commission of the Council for Education in World 
Citizenship and the London International Assembly, 
and the Educational Policies Commission. 

Cooperation among nations requires under- 
standing of the cultures of other peoples. It 
requires, also, an understanding of the cultural 
and economic interdependence among the na- 
tions of the world. This understanding must be 
acquired by the great masses of people if we 
are to have responsible participation by the 
various governments. Especially in the democ- 
racies, the governments are responsible to the 
will of the people. It is not enough to set up 
international machinery to facilitate coopera- 
tion. In addition, the people of the cooperating 
countries must understand and support the in- 
ternational action. Without such understanding 
and support, efforts at international cooperation 
will fail. The educators of the world have never 
had a more dramatic challenge nor a more 
critical responsibility. 

A briefer statement in the same vein, by Dean 
Kefauver, is given in The School Executive for Janu- 
ary, in the article, ‘Educators Can Help Win the 
Peace.” 
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CURRICULUM FOR DEMOCRACY 


A society is imperilled when it educates its youth 
by the means which were suited to a by-gone era. 
Yet that, says Harl R. Douglass of the University of 
Colorado, is what we do. “We have been teaching 
future citizens everything but the information, ideals, 
and attitudes necessary to insure the welfare of the 
people and the success of our great democratic ex- 
periment—we have been and still are relying upon 
the eighteenth century curriculum to prepare for 
twentieth century problems.”’ His overstatement does 
not hide the truth that social lag cramps needed social 
adjustment. There is educational lag today, as he 
describes in his short essay on ‘“The Secondary School 
Curriculum,” in Secondary Education for November- 
January. 

Dr. Douglass pleads for a social-studies-centered 
high school as an educational necessity in present-day 
society. The founding fathers of our free public 
schools argued rightly that our democratic system 
could not survive without a citizenry educated to its 
problems and responsibilities. The apathy of the 
common citizen today when confronted by such ills 
as crime, economic depression, industrial warfare, 
and child neglect, suggests that his education has not 
been faced up squarely to the democratic need. 

Dr. Douglass would require, on the secondary 
level, four years of social studies related ‘‘to the 
specific problems of the times.”” He would insist that 
all teachers and administrators, whatever their spe- 
cialties, be well informed about current affairs and 
the lofty lot of the United States. Society depends 
upon their inspiration to stimulate youth to learn 
about the world and to develop in them the ideals, 
attitudes, and interests necessary for democratic citi- 
zenship. In the hands of teachers who lack the drive 
of the conception of democratic responsibility, the 
curriculum, even a brand new one, will be “‘little 
more than a body of inert material to be assigned, 
memorized, misunderstood, underappreciated, tested 
and forgotten.” 


MARYLAND’S POSTWAR EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Teachers everywhere are interested in state plans 
for revamping education. Educational Administration 
and Supervision, in the October and November is- 
sues, carried descriptions of what is in view in Mary- 
land, as told by the President of the Maryland State 
Board of Education and the Maryland State Super- 
intendent of Schools. The first, Tasker G. Lowndes, 
described ‘“The Enormous Task of the Schools’; the 
second, Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., discussed at length 
the report on “Planning a Postwar Educational Pro- 
gram for Maryland.” 

The world struggle to defend the democratic way 
of life has renewed our faith in it. At the same time 
we affirm again the conviction that it can survive only 


———— 


where the people are educated and enlightened. The 
Maryland program rests upon these foundation 
stones. 

It assumes that certain facts will be true when 
peace comes. For one thing, more youth will be kept 
in school longer, thus increasing enrollments on the 
secondary level. Classes which frequently are too 
large now for effective teaching are, unfortunately, 
likely to be continued after the war. This problem 
will be aggravated by the shortage of good teachers, 
Schools already are increasing their activities to pro- 
mote the health and physical well being of the na- 
tion’s children and will continue to do so after the 
war. 

The work they are doing to prepare youth for the 
varied demands of war will not cease with peace. 
The return of men and women to peaceful occupa- 
tions and the need to maintain an armed force much 
larger than ever in our history will make it neces- 
sary to use the school in training and re-training for 
adjustment to peace times. Here there may develop 
a difficult problem of division of educational powers 
and services between federal and local control. Al- 
ready there is a tendency toward federal paternalism 
which if carried too far may weaken the individual's 
sense of responsibility. 

With two-thirds of those in our armed forces 
being required to become experts in handling com- 
plicated mechanical implements, there is likely to be 
a new emphasis upon vocational education. We must 
not, however, lose sight of the importance of a 
liberal education for citizens in a democracy. Neither 
phase of education, the vocational or the liberal, must 
be sacrificed for.the sake of the other. 

In the postwar era such other matters will require 
the attention of educators as adult education, guid- 
ance, rehabilitation of the handicapped, and how to 
improve the training of both the slow learner and the 
exceptionally gifted child. Not the least problem 
which schools will face, in fact now are facing, 1s 
that of inimical attitudes and concepts which youth 
are likely to absorb “in a world of hate and greed, 
of war and conquest.” Intercultural relations will 
require careful attention. 

Dr. Pullen concludes by examining various criti 
cisms of current education and by analyzing the 
financial aspects of the Maryland program. These 
articles are national in appeal and deepen the read: 
er’s insight into problems of education which con- 
front us all. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


The Educational Policies Commission has, for al- 
most a decade, been doing an outstanding job o 
leadership which teachers have watched with pride. 
Last year the commission issued its excellent report 
on Education and the People’s Peace. A special unit 
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based upon it, for secondary school and college 
dasses, is being published early this year. 

This month there is scheduled to appear the com- 
mission’s volume on Education for All American 
Youth. It describes the work in two hypothetical, 

stwar schools, one rural and one urban. 

Other publications planned by the commission in- 
dude those on modern teaching and curriculum prac- 
tices; juvenile delinquency; the downward extension 
of educational services, including education of par- 
ents; the state-federal relations in educational mat- 
ters; and a summary of its work: A Constitution for 
American Education. This document will explain 
once more the principles upon which our educational 
system rests, the rights of an American to education, 
and the rights and duties of all concerned—children, 
teachers, administrators, citizens. 

Further exposition of the work of the Commission 
is given in The School Executive for January, by one 
of its editors, Dr. William G. Carr (“Some Prob- 
lems Facing the Educational Planner’’). In this num- 
ber The School Executive \aunches a new department 
on Educational Planning in which issues and projects 
will be discussed. In this first of the series, in addi- 
tion to Dr. Carr’s article, there are four others: 
“Educational Planning—Considerations and Tech- 
niques,” by T. J. Woofter, Jr., of the Federal Security 
Agency; “The Michigan Plan for Education,” by 
Superintendent Eugene B. Elliott; “Columbia, S.C., 
Looks to the Future,”” by Superintendent A. C. Flora; 
and “Community Education,” by N. L. Engelhardt, 
Editor. These supplement helpfully one’s study and 
appraisal of the Maryland program upon which com- 
ment was made above. 

Another informative discussion of the problem of 
planning was given in Progressive Education for 
January. Frederick L. Redefer, formerly a Director 
of the Progressive Education Association, includes in 
his analysis of why ‘“The United Nations Must Plan 
for Education”’ the question of the re-education of 
Germany. He has been abroad and his observations 
teflect foreign as well as American thought. 


UNRRA 


_ In January, mention was made here of the newly 
iormed United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. A member of its staff during the 
litst session of its Council last November was Vera 
M. Dean, Editor of Foreign Policy Reports. Mrs. 
Dean devoted the entire issue of January 1 to the 
tory of the Administration: “UNRRA-—-A Step 
Toward Reconstruction.” Appended were a half- 
dozen of the most important resolutions, dealing 
with such matters as scope of activities of the Ad- 


ministration, health, relief, finance, and displaced 
pefsonnel. 


Since the UNRRA may be a vital peacetime 


agency, this authoritative description of it is of value 
to those concerned with postwar problems. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN 


People have been more sensitive to the need for 
conserving natural resources than human. The war's 
destruction of hapless children has quickened the 
awareness of its social costliness. But even while we 
in the United States are preparing to aid children 
abroad we are heedless of our sins against childhood 
in our own nation. Pearl S. Buck recently cried out 
against it. In all her travels she has nowhere seen 
worse conditions of child life than in the United 
States! 

Lest we be too complacent, let us remember 
our own children. I was talking with Sigrid 
Undset only a few weeks ago and she told me 
she had just returned from a trip to Florida. 
Then she said, “I was shocked by the children 
I saw in the South. For misery and filth and 
lack of care they were worse than anything I 
have ever seen in Europe.” I have seen some 
of those children, the children of share-crop- 
pers and tenant farmers, both colored and white, 
and I will say I never saw anything more tragic 
even among the poor in China. In China it is 
not neglect when the children are miserable; 
it is famine or catastrophe. Here in our rich 
country it is neglect, if not the parents’ neglect, 
then our neglect. We do not have famines and 
there is no catastrophe that we cannot control. 
But the condition of children in the poor South 
—or for that matter in sections of such places 
as Harlem—is due not to a catastrophe or to 
famine but to our indifference to their welfare. 

How long will it be until the American people 
are shocked out of their indifference to child welfare? 
That the social conscience is pricked is made evident 
by child-welfare work of all kinds in recent decades. 
That much yet remains to be done is the testimony 
of those who know the problem. A timely canvass 
is made in The Journal of Educational Sociology for 
December, a special number on “Children in a 
World of Chaos,” under the sponsorship of the Save 
the Children Federation. 

The leading article, by Pearl Buck, asks: ‘Save 
the Children for What?’’ Over and above the age- 
old miseries which she graphically reminds us of, 
we appear now to add those of global wars which 
engulf even the little children in remote hamlets. 
Those wars are periodic, but racial discriminations 
are continuous. They lacerate feelings, inflame abid- 
ing hate, and frustrate the soul, from the time the 
little child first learns that he is not as others, but 
is unwanted, hated, forever handicapped. 

Care of children physically is only one part of the 
work. This number of The Journal discusses other 
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aspects, illustrating the scope of the save-the-children 

roblem by articles dealing with children here and 
abroad. Older secondary school youth can read them 
with profit. 


A NOSEGAY FROM Fortune 


In Fortune for January several articles were of 
especial interest to teachers. First, beginning on page 
81, was a practical estimate of the concrete elements 
in a plan, after the war, to prevent unemployment 
and maintain our economy at a $165 billion-per-year 
level of total product. Excellent charts show the main 
production divisions and income distribution. 

It is assumed that our capitalistic system will con- 
tinue and that private initiative-and-venture is its 
spark plug although public works and service will 
have to play a more important part than hitherto, as 
a governor on the economic engine. The analysis, of 
course, is hypothetical since it concerns the future. But 
it is based on economic developments of the last four 
years and seeks always to keep within the bounds of 
cold probabilities. The charts and explanations of 
probable production of houses, capital goods, cloth- 
ing, food, and the like, and of distribution in wages, 
taxes, dividends, and the rest are itemized in detail 
not usually found in discussions of our postwar 
economy. 

The recent appearance of Secretary Hull before 
Congress adds interest to former President Taft's 
plan for reforming our Cabinet system, without con- 
stitutional amendment. Judge Jerome Frank de- 
scribed the plan in “Overhauling the Cabinet.” For 
nearly a century proposals have been made that Cab- 
inet officers be empowered to debate on the floor of 
Congress. Taft promoted the idea in his annual 
message in 1912. Judge Frank reviews the history of 
the proposal and the pros and cons of political think- 
ers who have discussed it. He suggests ways for using 
some such plan to strengthen the Cabinet without 
being subjected to the evils that might arise from it. 

In 1837 Alfred J. Miller, a young American 
painter, traveled the Overland Trail from Missouri 
to Wyoming and painted scenes of life and country 
on the trip. Only ten years ago his paintings were 
unearthed and displayed. Eighteen of them are re- 
produced in Fortune, in color, together with a brief 
description of each and an account of the artist and 
the trip. It is a valuable portfolio of the first original 
paintings by an artist who traversed the first part of 
the Oregon Trail. This set of pictures and the de- 
scriptions give memorable concreteness to the text- 
book story of our winning of the West. 

“So You're Going to Plan a City,” describes how 
Syracuse (N.Y.) is planning its future as a com- 
munity. The illustrations are revealing and unusual. 
The article is the second in the series on city plan- 
ning which was referred to here in our January issue. 


— 


THE THREAT OF RACISM 


Notions of master and slave races were interesting 
speculations of specialists a few generations ago, 
But in our day they helped to inspire the war and 
will threaten worse ones in the future. Such is the 
warning of Alvin Johnson, noted teacher and author 
and now Director of the New School for Social 
Research in New York City. Writing on “Race in 
the World to Come,” the leading article in The Yale 
Review for December, Dr. Johnson declares there 
can be ‘‘no lasting peace unless we can shake off the 
loathsomie disease of race prejudice.’’ Industrialized 
and armed China and India will not submit to posi- 
tions of inferiority. Japan’s career is an object lesson 

Dr. Johnson draws attention to the fact that race 
prejudice is not revealed by history as a fundamental 
trait in human nature. Primitive peoples who ex- 
cluded outsiders from their organizations, excluded 
strangers of their own race as well as others. Every- 
where stocks intermingled and the notion of keeping 
the race ‘‘pure’’ was unknown to such peoples. The 
Egyptians, we know, elevated those of foreign blood 
to high office. Neither the Assyrians nor the Per- 
sians nor the Greeks nor the Romans based policies 
upon prejudices of blood. 

Racism is the product of modern times, roughly 
since Columbus. European exploitation of lands in 
East and West and South fomented the concept of 
superior and inferior races. Economic self-interest 
was at the bottom. The Spaniards wanted wealth 
although they talked of saving Indian souls. The 
English in America gave the Negroes the blessings 
of civilization and Christianity—"‘if they survived 
the ocean passage’’—but at the price of wealth pro- 
duced. Is not the same kind of story true for the 
Dutch, the Portuguese, and others in the East Indies, 
Africa and elsewhere? Was the moral defense hon- 
est, at bottom? 

Race prejudice ‘‘has not now, and never had, any 
sound moral or intellectual basis. There was never 
any need to propagate Christianity by war and sub- 
jugation, by kidnapping raids and slavery.”’ Circum- 
stances of geography, resources, and intercourse have 
favored some peoples more than others. All peoples 
have struggled through the same number of millen- 
niums of human history. Only during the last half- 
dozen millenniums of that struggle have a few in 
favored regions learned how to form large, orderly 
societies. The time has been all too short to develop 
biologic superiorities of one human group over an- 
other. All races produce both able and stupid per 
sons. 

In our day the profits of race discrimination ate 
melting away. Slavery no longer pays. The world 
economy requires ‘the development of the resources 
of all people, not the plundering of accumulated 
wealth.”” But it will take time, as with any habit, to 
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get the prejudices out of our social systems. Laws 
forbidding discrimination against workers because of 
race, nationality, or religion will help. Inter-racial 
councils help. Equality of educational opportunity, 
especially for Negroes, is indispensable. All believers 
in democracy must work persistently to destroy this 
folly. “Its origin was greed, slavered over with high 
teligious and moral motives, later replaced by the 
pseudo-scientific doctrine of the hierarchy of the 
races.” 

An eloquent and passionate appeal against the 
menace of race prejudice is made by Pearl S. Buck in 
Asia for January. Her article can be read with ease 
by youth. Dr. Johnson gave much attention to the 
antecedents of existing prejudice. Pearl Buck wrote 
of the dangers ahead for the white minority on earth 
if such prejudice continues. 







































































AIR TRAFFIC 


Since the famous Kitty Hawk flight forty years 
have elapsed. Many teachers lived through a youth 
quite ignorant of airplanes. Youth now are air- 
minded as many of their teachers never will be. 
Those teachers know they owe it to youth to pre- 
pare them to cope wisely with the problems of an 
Air Age and at the same time they know they must 
be tireless in themselves crossing over from the 
familiar land-sea earth of their own youth to this 
new globe, in order to acquire the needed under- 
standing and insight. Of books and essays on the 
Air Age, fortunately, there is no end, and they are 
of inestimable aid in making the crossing. 

In the January issues of Harper’s Magazine and 
The Atlantic Monthly are three articles, all leaders 
on the subject. In Harper's, Blair Bolles, prominent 
traveller and correspondent, discussed “The Future 
of International Airways’ from the standpoint of 
this country. In The Atlantic, Peter Masefield, gov- 
emment aviation adviser, gave the British angle 
(‘The Future of Air Transport’). Both show that 
the economic problems are intertwined with political 
questions. Air traffic holds high promise for human 
weal. Traditions, mental attitudes and lags, and 
other human conditions may pervert this promise 
before men learn how to grasp it. These articles set 
forth a few of the details of these problems and 
questions which teachers ofggouth must know. 

A footnote on the poate 8 is Wallace E. Pratt’s 
description of “Oil Fields in the Arctic,” in Harper's. 
He is a geologist and oil expert and as such shows 
why the Arctic—British, Russian, American—is 
likely to give us plenty of oil for our planes. So 
important is his account that Harper’s, in the ‘‘Per- 
sonal and Otherwise”’ Department, carries a map of 
Arctic oil fields, both known and probable. 

































































































NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Merrill F. Hartshorn has succeeded Wilbur F. 
Murra as Executive Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 

The Council recently published four new Resource 
Units in its admirable “Problems in American Life’ 
series for secondary schools: No. 16, America’s 
Schools; No. 17, The Health of a Nation; No. 18, 
Politics in Action; No. 19, The American Standard 
of Living. A scholarly analysis of each problem is 
given, accompanied by excellent teaching sugges- 
tions for the use of the materials by the student. 
Each unit costs 30 cents, or four for one dollar. 

The Council planned to distribute early this year 
its Cztizens for a New World, prepared in coopera- 
tion with the Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace. Edited by Dr. Erling M. Hunt, it prom- 
ises to be one of the most important publications of 
the Council. It discusses the problems and issues of 
peace and the postwar world and is a teaching guide 
for classrooms concerned with those problems. Non- 
members of the Council may secure copies at ‘$2.00 
each. Inquiries should be addressed to Mr. Hart- 


shorn, at 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W.., Washington 
6, D.C. 


MIDDLE STATES COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Program for March 24-25, 1944, at Logan Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Co-Spon- 
sors: Social Studies Section, Secondary Education 
Southeastern Convention District, Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association and Schoolmen’s Week. 


Friday, March 24 


1:00—At the entrance to Logan Hall, 36th and 

Woodland Avenue, Getting Together. Recep- 

tion Committee ; Ralph W. Cordier, Vice-Chair- 

man Elementary Section, Middle States Council, 

David W. Harr, Philadelphia Social Studies 

Teachers Association; Howard R. Drake, Social 

Studies Section, Southeastern District; Roy F. 

Nichols, University of Pennsylvania; Rev. 

Anthony L. Ostheimer, Junior Town Meeting 

of the Air; Morris Wolf, Philadelphia School- 

men’s Club; Allegra Woodworth, Private School 

Teachers Association. 

At the Membership Table; Paul O. Carr, Secre- 
tary, Middle States Council; Golden L. Carr, 
special assistant, Washington; Ruth L. Hig- 
gins, Dean of Beaver College; Mary G. 
Kelty, author of elementary-school textbooks; 
J. Ira Kreider, Abington High School. 


2:00—17 Logan Hall. Social Studies Curricula for 
Tomorrow—General Directive Session. 
Chairman, Jeannette P. Nichols, President of 
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the Middle States Council. 

“The World History Course in the Secondary 
School,” Erling M. Hunt, Editor, Social Edu- 
cation. 

‘The American History Course in the Second- 
ary School,”’ Arthur C. Bining, editor, Social 
Studies. 

‘The Process of Cooperative Curriculum-Plan- 
ning in the Social Studies in the Elementary 
School,” Helen Hay Heyl, Chief, Bureau 
of Curriculum Development, New York State 
Education Department. 


3:15—Workshops in Social Studies Curricula for 
Tomorrow. 


315 Logan Hall. Workshop A. The High School 
World History Course to About 1700 A.D. 
Leader, Margaret A. Koch, Head of Social 

Studies Department, Hunter College High 
School. 

Summarizers, Harry Bard, Supervisor of His- 
tory, Baltimore Public Schools, and Anna 
Louise Stern, Head of Social Studies De- 
partment, William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia. 

Host and Hostess, Clarence A. Fulmer, Prin- 
cipal Wilmington High School, and Ann 
E. Whitemer, McKinley High School, 
Washington. 


314 Logan Hall. Workshop B. The High 
School World History Course to About 1700 
A.D. 

Leader, Richard E. Thursfield, Associate in 
Education, Johns Hopkins University. 
Summarizers, Marguerite Atchison, Wood 

row Wilson High School, Washington, 
and Edwin M. Barton, Supervisor of Social 
Studies, Elizabeth Public Schools. 
Hostesses, Sister Mary Gerardus Lanigan, 
Head of History Department, St. Joseph's 
College, Brooklyn, and Sister Catherine 
Frances Redmond, Professor of History, 
College of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 


313 Logan Hall. Workshop C. The High School 
American History Course to About 1865. 
Leader, George I. Oeste, Olney High School, 

Philadelphia. 

Summarizes, Oliver S. Heckman, Pennsyl- 
vania Adviser in Secondary Education and 
Cleora Sutch, Scarsdale High School, New 
York. 

Host and Hostess, Dorothy Kephart, Pitman 
High School, New Jersey and James B. 
Ranck, Head of History Department, Hood 
College. 


ee 


310 Logan Hall. Workshop D. The High 
School American History Course to 
1865. 

Leader, Walter H. Mohr, Head of History 
Department, George School, Pennsylvania, 

Summarizers, Jennie L. Pingrey, Head of 
History Department, Hastings-on-Hudson 
High School, New York, and George P. 
Schmidt, Head of History Department, 
New Jersey College for Women. 

Host and Hostess, Marguerite H. Burnett, 
Director of Curriculum Development, Wil- 
mington Public Schools, and Howard R. 
Drake, Head of History Department, Lans- 
downe High School, Pennsylvania. 


409 Logan Hall. Workshop E. Can or Should 
Overlap ping Be Avoided in the Kindergarten 
and First Two Grades? 

Leader, Jessie B. Dotterer, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education, Cheltenham Township 
Public Schools, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 

Consultant, Etta Anchester, Supervisor of 
Early Childhood Education, Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 


401 Logan Hall. Workshop F. By What Prin- 
ciple Should One Unit Follow Another in 
the Middle Grade Curriculum? Or Is Se- 
quence Unimportant? 

Leader, Mary A. Adams, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Baltimore Public Schools. 
Consultant, Frances G. Sweeney, Instructor 

in Social Science, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


408 Logan Hall. Workshop G. How Can Em- 
phasis on the Local Community Be Balanced 
by Emphasis on National and World Inter- 
ests? 

Leader, Thomas J. Francis, Elementary Di- 
vision, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, Nev 
York City. 

Consultant, Ralph W. Cordier, Head of 
Social Studies, Clarion State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 


About 


Saturday, March 25 


10:00—W orkshops in Social Studies C urvicula for 
Tomorrow (continued) 


315 Logan Hall. Workshop A. The High 
School World History Course Since About 
1700 A.D. (for personnel see Friday, 3:15) 


314 Logan Hall. Workshop B. The High 
School World History Course About 171 
A.D. (for personnel see Friday, 3:15) 
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313 Logan Hall. Workshop C. The High 
School American History Course Since About 
1865. (for personnel see Friday, 3:15) 


310 Logan Hall. Workshop D. The High 
School American History Course Since About 
1865. (for personnel see Friday, 3:15) 


17 Logan Hall. Workshops E, F, and G, meet 
jointly, for Reports. 

Chairman, Helen Hay Heyl, “Overcoming 
Typical Difficulties in Cooperative Cur- 
riculum-Planning.”’ 

Report from Workshop E, Etta Anchester. 

“Next Steps,’’ Jessie B. Dotterer. 

Report from Workshop F, Frances G. Swee- 
ney. 

‘Next Steps,”” Mary A. Adams. 

Report from Workshop G, Ralph W. Cor- 
dier. 

“Next Steps,” Thomas J. Francis. 


12:30—Social Studies Curricula Luncheon. Memo- 
rial Hall, Christian Association, 3601 Locust 
Street. 
(All interested are welcome. Reservations, 
$1.25, limited to 300 persons and because of 
wartime restrictions must be received by Profes- 
sor Leonidas Dodson, History Department, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, not 

later than the morning of Thursday, March 23.) 

Chairman, Hazel Taylor, Simon Gratz High 

School, Philadelphia. 

“United We Stand, Divided—?” Jeannette P. 
Nichols, President of the Middle States 
Council. 

“Conclusions on the High School World His- 
tory Course,” Erling M. Hunt, Head of 
Social Studies Department, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

“Conclusions on the High School American 
History Course,”’ Arthur C. Bining, Associate 
Professor of History, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

‘Toward Better Instruction in the Social Studies 
in the Elementary School,” Frances G. 
Sweeney, Chairman, Elementary Section, 
Middle States Council. 


:30—Business Meetings. Christian Association, 

3601 Locust Sstreet. 

Middle States Council for the Social Studies 
(followed by meeting of executive commit- 
tee). 

soe Studies Section, Southeastern District, 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by RICHARD H. MCFEELY 
The George School, George School, Pennsylvania 


The Pageant of Canadian History. By Anne Merri- 
man Peck. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1943. Pp. xii, 370. $3.00. 

A pageant and not a conventional history is the 
author's description of this book. The six divisions 
of the book in outline tend to substantiate this claim. 
They are: I. The French in North America; II. The 
Kingdom of the Fur Traders; III. The Growth of 
English Canada; IV. The West is Won; V. Growth 
of the Dominion; and VI. Modern Canada. The 
part on the pageant of fur is well done but fre- 
quently this fine writing is not sustained and the 
book degenerates into a textbookish conglomeration 
of facts. 

One weakness of the volume is that too frequently 
the author forgets that the reader may not have a 
knowledge of Canadian history and mentions Cana- 
dians without explaining who they are. It would 
have been much better from the reader's viewpoint 
to have gone more into detail in parts of the book 


and not tried to cover so much territory in space, time, 
and activities. 

French Canada is well and sympathetically pre- 
sented, especially in showing how the severance of 
the ties with the motherland, France, turned the 
French Canadians into Canadian nationalists, with 
dependence upon the Catholic Church, and insistence 
upon their own language. This background makes 
it easy to understand the difficulties that arise in the 
intercourse between this segment of Canada and 
Empire-minded English Canadians. 

The relations between Canada and the United 
States are presented from the viewpoint of urging 
better understanding and good will, with hopes that 
following the war cooperation will be greater than 
ever. The story of those relationships however is 
skimmed over with no mention of the ill feeling 
that has arisen in the past. This gives the false idea 
that there has been no contention between the two 
countries since the War of 1812, except for those 
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caused by ill advised or poorly timed utterances of 
irresponsible men on both sides of the border. 

As in almost all histories of Canada, the Dominion 
Period since 1867, which is the most important part 
of Canadian history, is very sketchy. This period must 
be better understood if our two countries are to be 
assured of good relations in the future. 

CARL G. WINTER 
Tucson, Arizona 


The Revolutionary Generation, 1763-1790. By 
Evarts Boutell Greene. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943. Pp. xiv, 487. $4.00. 

In this volume of the well-known and valuable 
A History of American Life Series, Professor Greene 
presents a synthesis of the events in the important 
period of American history, 1763-1790. Some well- 
known facts and many new ones are used to show 
the evolution of a generation from colonial depend- 
ence to national independence. The author does this 
not only by showing the political nature of the 
change, but also by making clear the relation of the 
life of the people to this change. It is important to 
know the cultural developments, the social changes, 
the religious influences, and the economic factors 
which were outstanding during this period. 

A study of the index indicates the nature of the 
emphasis in this volume. Just a few examples can 
be cited. Considerable space allotted to education and 
its influences; Lexington, Kentucky rather than Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts is listed; the development of 
science is presented; and the evolution of the theater 
is well discussed. 

The gradual awakening of national consciousness 
throughout the former colonial area is shown. There 
was much disagreement and considerable uncertainty, 
but through it all there “was the gradual develop- 
ment, from pre-Revolutionary years through war- 
time and post-war experiences, of ideas and emo- 
tions associated with what may be called American- 
ism. It was a state of mind shared by men of diver- 
gent local interests and traditions. It was a powerful 
unifying, influence, preparing the way for a genuine 
national outlook.” 

This is a most significant account of the develop- 
ment of American life in one of its vital periods. It 


will prove extremely valuable to teachers every- 
where. 


WALTER H. MOnHR 
George School, Pennsylvania 


Main Currents in English History. By Frank J. Kling- 
berg. New York and London: D. Appleton- 
Century, 1943. Pp. ix, 209. $1.65. 

The present war has emphasized the need for im- 
proved cultural relations between the English and 


—— 


American peoples. There is a definite need for brief, 
authoritative, and readable books that make available 
to the people of one country the most important con- 
tributions and achievements of the other. The present 
book appears to be a conscious attempt to perform 
just such a service. If this be the case, the author has 
taken upon himself a task of no mean difficulty, for 
within the limits of less than 200 pages of actual 
reading matter he must tell the essentials of the 
history of a people extending through about 2,000 
years. Unusual skill in the writing of history that is 
both stimulating and informative is called for; a 
striking departure from a close concern with in- 
dividual facts is required. The writer should be an 
artist rather than primarily a technical scholar; or, 
better, he should be both. 

The problems of organization and emphasis for 
such a book as this, then, will be of prime impor- 
tance, and literary style will be just barely secondary. 
An author might ponder the whole of English his- 
tory and decide for himself what the English people 
really are and what they have given to the world. He 
might then proceed to build the book around the 
essentials. The chapters would be topical rather than 
chronological in nature. Every writer would be his 
own judge, but many would list among English con- 
tributions such things as common law and its at- 
tendant legal institutions, representative government 
as expressed through bicameralism rather than 
through a system of estates, the institution of cabi- 
net government, concept of individual rights as 
against the government, the development (ahead of 
other countries) of modern industrialism, etc. 

And there might be chapters on matters which 
could not be strictly called contributions, but which 
considered as a whole constitute the intangibles that 
make England different from other countries; the 
almost spiritual elements that make Englishmen will- 
ing to fight against great odds to preserve theit 
heritage. In brief, what is England, its physical basis, 
its institutions, its folkways (mationways, if you 
will), the traditions, and the attitudes? 

An author might, on the other hand, prefer to tell 
the story on a primarily chronological basis, present: 
ing the contributions and the growth of institutions 
at the proper point in the unfolding of the story. 
Such an approach would be reasonable and fully 
justified, but would nevertheless require a fine felic 
ity of phrase and a genius for institutional and na 
tional biography. . 

The author of Main Currents in English Histor) 
has chosen what is largely a chronological approach 
(except in Chapters I, II, XIII, and XIV), witha 
concomitant purpose of showing in the process the 
development of the institutions and beliefs that char- 
acterize England. True, the titles of the chapters 
suggest an organization on the basis of institutions 
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and contributions, but the listing of the names and 
dates of kings just under the title of many chapters 
gives one the chronological attitude. The attempt 
seems to seek the particular development that best 
characterizes the years of a dynasty or a selected 
group of kings, and then to write the story of the 
period concerned. The result seems to be an un- 
happy compromise between the chronological and 
the topical or conceptual in history. If constitutional 
developments are predominant in one period and 
humanitarian efforts in another, then the author is 
under some obligation to inform us as to the fate of 
constitutional mechanisms in the period of humani- 
tarian striving. 

To the reviewer, the writer’s treatment of the 
medieval period is the least satisfactory part of the 
book. It lacks a smoothness of touch and suffers from 
inadequate organization resulting perhaps from an 
attempt to force topical material into a chronological 
mould. The matter of the development of the Tudor 
monarchy and its subsequent modification into the 
limited monarchy in the seventeenth century does 
not seem to be well handled. The later chapters are 
better done, especially that dealing with the eight- 
eenth century (pp. 106-135). Here the reader’s in- 
terest is sustained and one feels that he is being more 
adequately paid for his time. The author here makes 
good use of literature as a source for social history. 

The reviewer finished the book with the feeling 
that the author had not succeeded in the task to which 
he had set himself. The reader is not provided with 
a convincing account, either topical or chronological, 
of the development of English life and institutions. 
He is left with too many questions unanswered in 
his mind. What are the distinguishing traits of the 
English people and how did they develop? What 
class or classes of people enjoyed the dominant politi- 
cal and economic power at various periods in his- 
tory, and how did the balance of power among classes 
change from time to time? How much of English 
culture was borrowed from other countries? How 
original have the English been as a people? How can 
the author assume that he is describing the modern- 
izing of the state “in stream-line with the people” 
when he fails to relate the story of the extension of 
the franchise and of participation in political life, 
and fails to say a word about the growth of the 
labor movement and the liberalization of trade union 
law? Are the decline of the Liberal party and the 
tise of the Labor party of no significance in the life 
of modern England? The author may feel that the 
answering of these and similar questions is not the 
task of the historian, but the reviewer feels that at 
least he has a right to wonder about them. 

RONALD V. SIRES 


Whitman College 
Walla Walla, Washington 








Presenting todays economic 
problema — 


SMITH’S 
ECONOMICS 


New Sixth Edition 


A timely treatment of economics, giving students 
real understanding of recent changes in economic 
life and the problems created by the war. Deals 
specifically with problems of lend-lease, war con- 
trols, taxation, labor and industry. Complete learn- 


$1.68 


ing activities follow each chapter. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 








Modern World Politics. By Thorsten V. Kalijarvi 
and Associates. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
and Company, 1942. Pp. xili, 843. $3.75. 


Any book in the social sciences that lays claim to 
the status of textbook should arouse questions about 
the approach under which the material is presented. 
The volume edited by Mr. Kalijarvi was, as he says, 
“prepared under the impact of war” and claims “‘the 
distinction of reinterpreting the background of world 
affairs from the standpoint of the tragedies of yes- 
terday.” To his mind, the texts written before the 
outbreak of the war “fell under the spell of the 
ideals of international legality and efforts in behalf 
of peace at any price.’’ His book, therefore, attempts 
to “review world currents as realistically as possible.” 
What is the product of this “realistic” approach to 
international political events? 

The twenty-eight chapters of the volume are di- 
vided into four parts, dealing respectively with the 
Fundamentals of International Relations, the Tech- 
niques of the Struggle for Power, the Great Regions 
of World Politics, and Recent Trends in Interna- 
tional Relations. A number of clearly drawn and 
well-organized maps and an index assist the reader 
in orienting himself—if he knows what he is looking 
for. This review attempts to discuss the value of the 
book for those who do not know for what informa- 
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tion and what views to look. The lists of questions 
at the end of each chapter are of doubtful value; 
they give the volume the appearance which so many 
textbooks in political science have: that of a cata- 
logue of teachable rules which political relations 
follow, and which may become evident through 
research and study. 

The book is the joint product of eighteen authors 
and clearly appears as such. That is, there can nat- 
urally be no line of argument or thought in it which 
is followed with any degree of coherency; judged by 
its structure, it pursues encyclopedic purposes. The 
editor, however, does not conceive of them in this 
way and is, therefore, compelled to make a virtue out 
of what is slowly being recognized as the chief 
malady of the social sciences: the fear of taking a 
stand in a world of incoherent facts. 

He points out that no attempt has been made to 
eliminate conflicts of opinion and approach of the 
several writers in order to avoid depriving their con- 
tributions of their ‘‘actual meaning.” For that reason 
one can hardly agree with the editor in calling the 
collection of articles a “symposium.” As in so many 
texts on the same subject, there is no central problem, 
no central intent, around which the essays are 
grouped and which would justify the designation 
“symposium.” 

The book is apparently intended to serve an edu- 
cational, and not merely reference, purpose. But edu- 
cation is not merely the dissemination of information 
concerning a contemporary state of affairs, political 
or otherwise. At least, it is the presentation of such 
information in a meaningful, consistent and coherent 
way. In this, the book fails. 

It may be objected that the work attempts to con- 
sider interstate relations from the angle of power 
politics and that that itself furnishes the central 
problem. ‘“The power explanation,” in the words of 
the editor, ‘‘takes into consideration the whole ambit 
of state activities and does not confine itself to an 
ideological longing.’”” As a consequence, the book 
treats of such widely separate subjects, in respective 
chapters, as Geography and World Politics, The Press 
and Politics, Military Organization and Institutions, 
The Art of Generalship, War as a Symptom of Our 
Social Crisis, The New Pseudoscience of Geopolitics, 
International Movements and Secret Organizations 
as Instruments of Power Politics, Peace Planning, etc. 

Since “‘power”’ and the struggle for it is offered as 
the only pervading interpretive concept in the con- 
sideration of political phenomena, any other sys- 
tematic consideration being relegated to the status of 
“ideological longing,” it is difficult to see how the 
student can escape the implication that the will to 
power is the prime motive of political action, and 
that it is either impossible or unnecessary to proceed 


— 


further and inquire into the purposes for which that 
will may be exercised. 

HERBERT G. SONTHOFF 
Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


World Wars and Revolutions. By Walter Phelps 
Hall. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com. 
pany, 1943. Pp. xxxiv, 406. Illustrated. $3.50, 

The larger part of this book is taken from the last 
eleven chapters of The Course of Europe since W ater. 
loo, in which the late Professor William Stearns 
Davis was co-author. In fact, the subtitle of this latest 
volume is ‘“The Course of Europe since 1900.” 

Professor Hall belongs to that group of historians 
who think it not only permissible but also desirable 
to chronicle the present, and to call what is written 
“history,” all the time being aware that much that is 
set down is not definitive. One has but to read these 
pages to realize the worth and the excellence of the 
effort. 

Beginning with the antecedents of the First World 
War, the author carries one through the significant 
events in European history up to the close of the 
North African campaign in Tunisia. Not only are 
the political and economic events of these critical 
times chronicled in a scholarly and logical fashion, 
but the explanations of the development of Russia's 
so-called communism and Italian and German 
fascism are both lucid and entertaining. The part 
the United States played in world affairs during these 
years is given a prominent place. As Professor Hall 
so ably relates the familiar events and calls attention 
to the problems which the nations have faced within 
the memory of the reader, one cannot help but 
wonder about what the near future has in store— 
and hope! 

There is a reading list at the back of the book 
with suggested bibliographies, source readings, sut- 
veys, and useful periodicals, together with a vety 
adequate array of titles for supplementary reading 
in connection with each chapter. Thirty-eight maps 
and charts are scattered throughout the text, along 
with more than a score of apt illustrations. The index 
could be better, but whoever saw one which entirely 
satisfied? 

This volume should be useful as a college textbook 
in contemporary history and as a reference for pupils 
in secondary schools. In addition, the layman could 
read it with much profit. 

H. EMory WAGNER 

Girard College 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Union Rights and Union Duties. By Joel Seidman. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1943. Pp. 238. $2.50. 
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Exactly one-half of the high school youth polled 
by Fortune in 1942 believed then that labor unions 
had done a lot of good and should be supported by 
the public. Another 34 per cent conceded some good 
accomplishments but thought that the unions had 
gone too far and should be closely watched. Prob- 
ably neither the young people nor some of their 
teachers would get very far in specifying the areas 
where unions have contributed to the social good 
in American life and where they are going to have 
to be pulled back into line. 

Those who want to think concretely and unemo- 
tionally about trade unionism will welcome Joel Seid- 
man’s book (his third on aspects of the trade union 
movement) for its central theme: What do trade 
unions owe their members, management, the public? 
In developing that theme and the related and more 
familiar one of union rights, the book includes dis- 
cussions of: how the trade union functions; why 
unions tend to centralize powers in officials and ex- 
ecutive boards; how the labor “boss” keeps his 
power; the role of owners and government (until 
the New Deal) in bolstering conditions fraught with 
violence; and the status of labor under the law, from 
the early nineteenth century doctrine of unions as 
conspiratorial organizations to the labor relations 
legislation of 1935 and after. Students may find the 
volume useful for its succinct definition of such 
terms as “‘check-off,” the ‘closed shop’ as distin- 
guished from the “union shop,” and the several 
meanings in law and in practice of a term such as 
“picketing.” Only here and there is the author's 
meaning vague to the lay reader as when (p. 54) 
he writes of the employer's obligation under the 
NLRA to recognize a union which has the support of 
a majority of his workers ‘‘in any logical bargaining 
unit.” 

Formerly a John Dewey Fellow in Labor Research 
and currently a field examiner for the NLRB, Dr. 
Seidman confronts squarely the abuses within the 
trade union movement: the slow paring away of 
democratic rights in some unions; gangster control 
of the Willy Bioff stripe which bled the moving pic- 
ture industry and the Operator’s Union each for a 
million dollars; the placing of racketeers in high 
union positions; the emergence of the labor czar, 
such as James C. Petrillo, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians. Discriminations against 
certain classes of workers are also practiced by 
unions. Negroes have been systematically excluded 
from membership by many unions of railroad work- 
ets and by A. F. of L. craft unions. Unions in both 
CLO. and A. F. of L have barred membership to 
communists who in turn seek to drive their own 
“Splinter” groups from the labor movement. Ex- 
cessive initiation fees in the more skilled crafts re- 
trict membership, and, until the war created jobs, 


the doors of many unions were closed to apprentices 
and young people trying to get their first job. Unions 
of electricians, carpenters, and boilermakers have 
maintained a Class B or non-benefiting membership, 
a sort of Third Estate which received one vote per 
local at national conventions whereas the privileged 
and “highly skilled Class A locals were represented 
upon the basis of one vote per member.” Of such 
unionism the author concludes that the “closed shop 
deserves support only when the union is open, clean, 
and democratic.” (p. 46) 

The record of management is also reviewed. As 
cited from hearings of the Senate’s sub-committee 
on labor’s civil liberties, it is an unsavory story of 
“labor spies, strikebreakers, in fomenting violence, 
and violating labor legislation.’” Most abuses charged 
to unions, the author points out, have their counter- 
parts in the conduct of business and government 
which have their special forms of racketeering and 
where ‘somewhat less than honest’’ leaders have 
preyed upon investors or mulcted the public of mil- 
lions. “Until management is prepared decently and 
straightforwardly to discharge its duties to its work- 
ers, its government, and the public, it can ill afford 
to speak of the responsibility of labor.” (p. 15, 
quoted from Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr.) 

But the volume does not rest upon this ta qguoque 
argument and the author is glad to concede that for 
the bulk of American industry “collective bargaining, 
grievance machinery, arbitration, and other tech- 
niques of peaceful industrial relations” prevail. Cita- 
tions from The Wall Street Journal, 1938 (p. 100), 
and from the report of the Board’s chairman to the 
stockholders of the United States Steel Corporation 
(p. 57) are symptomatic of a new era in employer- 
labor relations. Is this an ad interim arrangement 
made legally obligatory during the life of the New 
Deal and essential. for the duration of the war? Or 
is this to be the permanent pattern of American 
industrial relations? 

Dr. Seidman does not attempt a prognosis but he 
does evaluate a number of proposals for increasing 
the responsibility of unions. If there is to be registra- 
tion of unions (many proposals call actually for 
licensing) he prefers the British system of voluntary 
registration to compulsion. He favors unions making 
full financial reports to their members but does not 
want unions singled out from other groups and com- 
pelled to make public financial statements which 
might aid anti-union employers. The supervision of 
strike votes and union elections, the requirement that 
officers be elected annually by secret ballot—these 
and other matters involving internal union affairs are 
the “proper function of the labor movement, not 
subject to government regulation.” But with the 
legalizing of collective bargaining and the aid of the 
machinery of government in putting it into effect, 
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those unions which fail to set their houses in order 
are inviting state supervision. 

Concerning relations with government, the author 
sees no reason why unions should be barred from 
making financial contributions to political parties so 
long as business men support the parties and candi- 
dates of their choice. Though the law now supports 
the union’s right to bargain collectively, labor does 
not occupy a preferred legal position but its mem- 
bers and leaders “‘are subject to the same criminal 
laws that regulate the conduct of the rest of the com- 
munity.” (p. 141) That these laws should operate 
impartially 1 is discussed in a well documented chapter, 

‘‘How Responsible Is Government?” in which the 
operations of municipal and state government and 
the composition of the judiciary are reviewed. 

No bibliography is added but chapter notes are 
full, source references explicit, and index adequate. 
This is a handy book when a well considered if pro 
union view is wanted of some moot point affecting 
contemporary labor relations. 


WALTER LUDWIG 
George School, Pennsylvania 


The United States, 1865-1900: A Survey of Current 
Literature with Abstracts of Unpublished Dis- 
sertations. Curtis Wiswell Garrison, Editor. 
Fremont, Ohio: The Rutherford B. Hayes-Lucy 
Webb Hayes Foundation, 1943. Vol. I, Sep- 
tember, 1941-August, 1942. $1.00. 50 cents to 
students. 

This survey includes works covering the whole 
period, those dealing with regions and states, those 
covering portions of the period or special episodes, 
works of local or antiquarian interest, as well as ab- 
stracts of dissertations. 

The editor hopes to supplement current reviews 
by showing whether each work under consideration 
is a creative achievement, whether it contains new 
facts not found in other works, whether it is “an 
analysis from a new point of view or from a new 
slant or with a new idea which inspires new think- 
ing,’ whether it “is a re-interpretation or revision 
caused by the use of new data or the juxtaposition 
of data to make a new relationship,’ whether “‘it is 
a new synthesis or combination of studies which have 
been known but which have not been put together to 
give a new understanding of an era or portion of 
history,’ or whether “it is a good popularization 
which does not add any new facts or interpretation 
but makes it easier to read and understand the sub- 
ject treated and expands historical knowledge among 
the masses.”” In making these evaluations the books 
under consideration are to be contrasted with earlier 
works. 

This is an ambitious project which should be of 


real value. Volume I lives up to the promise of the 
editor. 

WALTER H. Monr 
George School, Pennsylvania 


Social W ork as a Profession. By Esther Lucile Brown, 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1942. 
Pp. 232. $1.00. 


For a number of years The Russell Sage Founda- 
tion has been publishing studies on certain estab- 
lished and emerging professions dealing with the 
betterment of human life in America in its social and 
public aspects. Teachers and administrators called 
upon for advice and counsel regarding careers ahead 
will find here a practical guidebook covering the 
whole gamut of questions about the field of social 
work, 

The functions of social workers are divided largely 
among the general categories of case work, group 
work, administration, research, community organiza- 
tion, and social action. While some of these are 
techniques not peculiar to social work, collegiate 
preparation and graduate training are increasingly 
becoming essential to success in social work as a 
career. 

A considerable portion of the book is devoted toa 
study of schools of social work, helpful in the wise 
selection of the locale for higher education. Informa- 
tion given is factual and descriptive with references 
for those who want to secure more detailed answers 
to questions about training. Revised completely and 
enlarged, this edition has been brought up-to-date as 
of the end of 1942. 

In education today youth seeks a new pattern for 
a way of life that will help to prepare for a new 
world order. Especially frank and foresighted are the 
guideposts to future developments for those who 
want to become social servants of the community. 
A growing awareness of need for rural social work- 
ets has resulted in the beginning of an inquiry into 
preparation for rural social work. Racial, cultural 
and ethnic problems call for a whole new group of 
workers trained to handle minority group relation- 
ships. The public administration of social security 
calls for personnel. Planning and formulation of 
policies of social work call for leaders with a for- 
ward look ‘“‘whose basic concern is the adjustment of 
the individual in society. . . . Social work is faced 
with the very important problem of discovering how 
it can succeed in attracting more men of ability, and 
how it can persuade them to make adequate prepafa- 
tion for their work.” Is this book in your library’ 

RICHMOND P. MILLER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau Pub- 
lication 300, 1943. Pp. 52. 10 cents. 


Controlling Juvenile Delinquency: A Community 
Program. United States Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau Publication 301, 1943. Pp. 
27. 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

This pair of pamphlets belongs in every social 
studies classroom and should be in the hands of 
parents and others who deal with children. They are 
authoritative, non-technical accounts of delinquency: 
causes, the various personal and community factors 
that affect delinquency, what is being and can be 
done about it by parents and community agencies, 
and the essentials for coping with the problem. 


Latin American History. By R. A. Humphreys. P. S. 
King and Staples, Limited, London, 1943. 
Pamphlet No. 127 published by the Historical 


Association. 


Fourth Report: Part 1. Security and World Organiza- 
tion. Pp. 36. November 1943. Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, 8 West 40 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. Single copy, free; 
$3.25 per hundred copies. 

The General Statement deals with the fundamen- 
tals of international organization and outlines eleven 
basic, practical proposals that are the minimum essen- 
tials for permanent peace. Part 1 recommends an 
international air police force for emergency preven- 
tive action. Other parts of the Fourth Report will be 
published later. 

In previous issues attention was here drawn to the 
eatlier reports of the Commission: Preliminary Re- 
port (November 1940), The Transition Period 
(February 1942), The United Nations and the Or- 
ganization of Peace (February 1943). These reports 
are particularly recommended for study because they 
are the work of persons of practical experience in 
international affairs who also bring to bear top-flight 
scholarship and knowledge. 

The Commission will supply, free, copies of its 
flyer giving the eleven “Fundamentals for Perma- 
nent United Nations Organization.” 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Earth and Man. By Darrell Haug Davis. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. 
xxiii, 675. Illustrated. $4.25. 


This is a textbook designed to serve beginning 
Classes in geography in colleges and universities. It is 
extensively illustrated, contains many charts and dia- 
gtams, and is fully indexed. 


Health for the Having. By William R. P. Emerson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 
Pp. xi, 146. $1.75. 


The purpose of this “handbook” is to explain 
what steps are necessary for each one of us to take in 
order to prevent crippling degenerative disease and 
also to attain and maintain high buoyant health. The 
author is well-qualified to write this book which is 
a definite addition to the material in this field which 
can be read by the layman. It should prove useful in 
secondary school classes in hygiene and health. 


Come Over into Macedonia. By Harold B. Allen. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1943. Pp. xvili, 313. $3.00. 

Here is the record of a venture in philanthropy 
in collaboration with the impoverished and disrupted 
people of Greece and should be “‘must” reading for 


those who would seek to serve backward rural popu- 
lations in any land. 


Total War: The Economic Theory of a War Econ- 
omy. By John Burnham. Boston: Meador Pub- 
lishing Company, 1943. Pp. 339. $2.00. 

A study of what America ought to do to achieve 
total mobilization of its industry for total war. 


Man’s Food: Its Rhyme or Reason. By Mark Grau- 
bard. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1943. Pp. x, 213. $2.50. 


A history of man’s attitude toward food through- 
out history, before and during the evolution of the 
science of nutrition. Readable, interesting. 


Dictionary of Sociology. Edited by Henry Pratt Fair- 
child. New York: Philosophical Library, 1944. 
Pp. 342. $6.00. 

Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild and one hundred other 
eminent sociologists carefully define some 3,600 
terms in the field of sociology. It should prove an in- 
valuable addition to teachers and scholars in this 
field where the precise definition of terms is so im- 
portant. 


Elementary Topography and Map Reading. By Sam- 
uel L. Greitzer. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1944. Illustrated. Pp. vii, 157. $1.60. 

This book gives help in understanding how maps 
have developed and how they are constructed today, 
as well as how to read, interpret and use all kinds 
of maps in different areas of occupational life. 


Marketing the Things We Use. By Paul R. Hanna 
and Edward A. Krug. New York: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1943. Pp. 315. $1.60. 

This is the most recent addition to the Hanna 

Social Studies Series and deals with the fundamentals 
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of distribution. Its illustrations are good and the 
index very complete. Useable at the junior high 
school, level. 


Making the Goods We Need. By Paul R. Hanna, 
I. James Quillen, and Paul B. Sears. New York: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1943. Pp. 295. 
$1.60. 

Another of the very excellent books in the Hanna 
Social Studies Series. It deals with how men learned 
to use machines and power, how goods are moved 
from maker to user, and how things are made in 
factories. Well-illustrated. Excellent index. 


Der Fuehrer. By Konrad Heiden. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1944. Pp. viii, 788. 
$3.00. 

The author, a world authority on Hitler, tells the 
whole story of Hitler's rise to power and of the nazi 
road to chaos. This book is a source book and should 
be a great boon to scholars studying the career of 
Hitler. 


The American Story of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions. By the New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Industrial and Labor Conditions. 
Albany, N.Y.: The Williams Press, 1943. Pp. 
xx, 315. Trade edition $1.50. School edition 
$1.00. 

Teachers in secondary schools who are dealing 
with the problems of labor and industry in any of 
their courses will find this little book an invaluable 
source of information and help. The illustrations, 
graphs, and charts enhance the value of the excellent 
written materials. 


Behind the Lines in the Southern Confederacy. By 
Charles W. Ramsdell. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1944. Pp. xxi, 136. 
$2.00. 
Dr. Ramsdell emphasizes the chaotic financial 
conditions in the South as one of the main highways 
along which the South traveled to Appomattox. 


Riding the Air. By Dorothy Judd Sickels. New York: 
American Book Company, 1943. Pp. 144. II- 
lustrated. 84 cents. 

Teachers in the upper elementary grades will wel- 
come this excellent addition to the growing body of 
materials designed to help young Americans become 
“air-minded.” It is interestingly written, well-illus- 
trated and contains a glossary, a table of ‘famous 
first flights’’ and one of “famous record flights.” 


Alexander James Dallas. By Raymond Walters, Jr. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1943. Pp. vi, 251. $2.50. 


—s, 


The eighth in the ‘‘Pennsylvania Lives’’ series, this 
volume deals with a young Pennsylvania lawyer who 
was largely responsible for building up the Jefferso- 
nian Democratic-Republican party in this state 


American Freethought, 1860-1914. By Sidney War. 
ren. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1943. Pp. 257. $3.25. 

A carefully written, interesting account of the 
freethought movement from the Civil War to the 
outbreak of World War I. It is carefully documented, 
contains an extensive bibliography and a good index, 


Delaware’s Forgotten Folk. By C. A. Weslager, 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1943. Pp. ix, 215. Illustrated. $2.50. 

An interesting story of a virtually unknown peo- 
ple—the Nanticokes of Indian River and the Moors 
of Cheswold—is told in this book. 


The Growth of the Red Army. By D. Fedotof 
White. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1944. Pp. xiv, 486. $3.75. 

In this very important, informative study, an ac- 
complished observer of Russian affairs and a keen 
student of Russian military life and training analyzes 
the stuff of which the mighty Red Army has been 
made. 


The Plain People of the Confederacy. By Bell Irvin 
Wiley. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. ix, 104. $1.50. 

The author sketches the life of the South’s humble 


folk—white and .black—in this interesting little 
book. 


First Course in Psychology. By Robert S. Woodworth 
and Mary S. Sheehan. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1944. Pp. x, 445. $1.80. 

A textbook in psychology written for use at the 
secondary level. It contains much good material on 
careers for use with boys and girls, the glossary of 
terms is good, the index adequate. Teachers will find 
this book, written by two well-known psychologists, 
very helpful in the teaching of psychology to adoles- 
cents. 


Latin America and the World Struggle for Freedom 
By Ryland W. Crary. New York: Ginn and 
Company, 1943. Pp. vili, 120. 68 cents. 

Another of the excellent Unit Studies in American 

Problems published for the Committee on Expet' 

mental Units of the North Central Association of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools. It presents up-to 

date and unbiased information on a subject that 

occupying an increasing amount of time in secondatj 
school curricula. Teachers will find it very helpful. 
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